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The Echo 
of the Clerkenwell 


Explosion. 


UR readers and all Eng- 
land have heard that on 
Friday, the 13th, a barrel 
of gunpowder, nitro-glyce- 
rine, or some other explo- 


the House of Detention 
in Clerkenwell, knocked 


of that wall, as well as 
several houses in Corpora- 
tion-row, and killed and 
wounded 
multitude of unoffending, 
unconcerned persons, with 
the object of possibly 
furthering the escape of 
two persons under arrest 
as members of the Fenian 
conspiracy. Knowing this, 


frightfally | 


however, and having read | 
the full accounts that have appeared in the 
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Latin rather than in the English sense of the 
word. War itself has become to some extent 
civilised: due warning to non-cdmbatants has 
for the most part become a feature of its assaults, 
and we have almost taken it for granted that a 
man can come into peril of life or limb only by 
his own fault or folly. 

It has, however, become but too apparent that 
there exist amongst us miscreants who, for no 
adequate result, perhaps for no result but the 
mischief itself, do not hesitate to confound old 
men, women, infants,—those indifferent persons 
whom war to a certain extent protects,—in the 
very worst peril of war. A mine is precisely 
that which the bravest soldier most dreads,—we 
do not say fears,—but looks at as a somewhat 
diabolical and unfair mode of attack. The 
spirit which, in the creation of our volunteer 
force, has, in the opinion of many competent to 
judge, alone saved our shores from insult, 
will, we doubt not, give no uncertain reply 





sive material, was fired | to the echoes of the Clerkenwell explosion. 
near the outer wall of| Bat our word of caution is to the house- 
| holders. 
}an amount of vigilance not hitherto requisite 
down some 60 ft. or 70 ft.| within the memory of Englishmen. 


It becomes their duty to exercise 


Every 


' cellar, every outbuilding, every obscure and 
|Sheltered portion of the domestic premises, 
|Should receive the attention of the master’s 


eye, — no questionable fact should fail to be 





It has been often stated that the life of any 
man is at the disposal of any other man who is 
prepared to throw away his own for the sake of 
taking that of the former. The history of 
attempted regicides, to which the remark was 
intended to refer, happily does not altogether 
bear out its truth. However determined, and 
even however fanatical a murderer may be, 
there is a something, whether it be conscience 
or not, that usually unnerves his hand at the 
critical moment. The want of practice in the 
use of firearms, the usual implements of the 
modern assassin, has been urged as an explana- 
tion of that failure, which is happily rather the 
rule than the exception. But in cases where 
steel has been resorted to the same tremor has 
been evident. The chasseur who charged King 
Ferdinand of Naples with his bayonet, was not 
much more successful than the assailant of the 
Emperor Alexander in Paris, although he actually 
penetrated the skin, and a foot farther advance, 
or a pound weight added to the -blow, would 
have pierced the king through the body. It is 
not for us at all times to detect the subtle mode 
in which Divine Providence prevents the un- 
commissioned agent from executing the work of 
death before a summons had been issued from 
an irreversible tribunal. 

But the dastard whose only risk consists in 





lighting a squib at a moment when no one looks 


promply investigated. A barrel in a track left | on, and running round the corner while it burns, 
in a street without explanation has, in a|is less amenable to the emotions of fear than 


fearfal manner, explained itself. To-day it may|the more open assassin. 
| the law may, if it can arrest him, indeed inflict 
| retribution ; but such retribution is no restitu- 


be powder ; to-morrow it may be fire; the next 
day it may be sudden personal assault. What- 


ever the Legislature may hereafter do, whatever | 


On such a criminal 


tion of the wrong inflicted by the crime on the 


municipal authorities may more speedily effect; | helpless and on the innocent. If the whole 
whatever may be the increased vigilance of the | Clerkenwell conspiracy be brought to light, and 


very respectable force pledged to maintain order 


the conspirators adequately punished, small will 


newspapers, they will still be unable to realise, and protect life and property, it is the duty of | be the eatisfaction thus afforded to the numerous 
without a visit to people and place, the havoc | each head of a family to do, what no one can so | sufferers, in life or person, or to the alarmed and 


done by that one explosion: they must walk / well do for him, to look to the safety of his|injared inhabitants of Corporation-row. 


through street after street, they must enter | 
the wards of hospital after hospital. 

The English have been happily characterized 
as a law-abiding people. In one respect they | 


are eminently distinguished from most, if not | 


from all, other nations, namely, in their reve- | 
rence for human life. The wider are the limits | 
of our foreign travel, the more cause do we see 
to be content with this portion of the national 
character. From thestatesman who devotes more 
anxious hours to the consideration of the pro- 
priety of mitigating a capital sentence, than some 
Continental rulers would be disposed to give to 
ensure the preservation of a whole district from 
military execution, to the humblest peasant, the 
same feeling is found predominant. And those 
soldiers and those generals who are the readiest 
to encounter the imminent peril of battle at the 
call of duty, are, even more than their civil 
brethren, taught by the code under which they 
are organized, the criminality of needless expo- 
sure to danger, or of needless waste of blood. 
For a barrel containing a quantity of gun- 
powder, sufficient to breach a wall for 60 ft. or 
more, and to shake to their foundations an 
entire street of houses, to be exploded in the 
midst of London, without a word of warning to 
protect even the casual passengers, is therefore 
a crime likely to be regarded amongst us with a 
feeling of startled and half-incredulous indigna- 
tion that requires no prompting from the press. 
It is no breach of the rule which closes our 
columns to the discussion of any other political 
subjects than those which are free from the bias 
of party feeling, to point out the lesson which 
has been thus loudly given to every householder 
in our metropolis and large towns. Since 
swords were disused as part of the necessary 
equipment of a gentleman, we have laid aside 
much of that vigilance which characterises the 
ruder states of society. We have been content 
that the law should watch for us. Unarmed, 
we have become also unalarmed,—secure in the 


own premises with a wary eye; to see that no 
neglected access, or tempting pile of combus- 
tibles, or concealed space where mischief may be 
directed on himself or on his neighbours, is left 
unvisited to afford a shelter to the enemies of 
society. No man so humble exists among us 
but that he may, by a tacit but constant vigilance, 
and the exercise of good sense, aid the popn- 
lation of our cities to protect themselves from 
wanton, malignant, unscrupulous attack. 

Yet another warning may be gained from the 
catastrophe of the 6th, followed by that of the 
13th, of December. Let the managers of our 
public buildings be on their guard. It would not 
be a more fruitless or a more difficult matter to 
fire the British Museum or the National Gallery 
than to blow down the walls of Clerkenwell gaol. 
The question cui bono is no longer one on the 
triumphant posing of which respectability can 
now afford to go to sleep. Accident has often 
found us unprepared : fire-proof buildings have 
been turned into furnaces, as in the cases of the 
Crystal Palace and of the two iron churches at 
Bayswater last winter. Let not crime meet with 
similar supineness. With men among us ready 
to emulate the crime of Erostratus without even 
the excnse of his insane and miserable vanity, 
it behoves those responsible for the protection of 
all public buildings to be on the alert. 

It is much to be desired that a commission 
or committee should be organised, containing 
men accastomed to the duties of the fire brigade, 
of the police, and of the detective force, todraw 
up a code of instructions for the safe guard of 
public and of private property. Hints to house- 
keepers, and to the guardians of public buildings, 
from those whose experience has taught them 
how to detect the ordinary signs of premeditated 
outrage, would be of great value. Inthe absence 
of any such official aid each man must depend 
on common sense, and must regard as an indica- 
tion of possible danger any unusual and inex- 








Law 
may avenge where it has failed to awe, but it 
cannot restore. It remains, then, for every one 
of us to look to his own safety, and to prevent, 
by vigilant care, irreparable evil. 

Modern society has, by tacit assent, assigned 
to the law the care of personal safety. Against 
those who put themselves out of the pale of 
such assent, society must protect itself. We are 
not recommending an appeal to Lynch law. We 
should consider such a social change amongst 
ourselves as a surer and a darker sign of the 
decadence of Great Britain than any discovered 
or invented by the unfriendly ingenuity of 
Ledru-Rollin. Nor are we advocating the adop- 
tion of arms for personal defence. If we are 
driven to such a step, it will be by the 
acts of men who play with the tools of the 
soldier, while ignorant of his honour and 
his courage. But it is the duty of all honest 
and prudent men to aid and to maintain the 
execution of the laws which we are unwilling to 
change. Individuals must watch over any 
menace of individual safety. Citizens must 
watch their habitations. First, by due vigi- 
lance, must they disconcert the projects of the 
enemies of society. Secondly, by fall informa- 
tion must they aid the officers of the law. 
Thirdly, in the interest of the very existence of 
society, are all good men bound to keep a 
pointed and sleepless watch on the words and 
actions of those who have of late, under what 
pretext soever, whether of quibbling special 
pleading, or of sentimental sympathy with the 
perpetrators rather than with the victims of 
crime, done their best to baffle and discredit the 
course of the tribunals of the country, and to 
muffie that sword with which alone, and that 
perhaps somewhat too tardily and gingerly, the 
present race of Englishmen has been wont to 
meet the criminal and the assassin. 

Attention, moreover, cannot be too loudly 
called to the extreme impropriety of such a con- 
struction and arrangement of our prisons as 
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shall allow their yards to be commanded, and 
their inmates seen and signalled to, from the 
“top stories” of adjoining houses. Such a neg- 
lect of the most obvious precaution seems at 
any time inexplicable : its continuance would be 
altogether inexcusable. 

We have never been alarmists in the ordinary 
sense of the word; but cavtion is the only sure 
preventive of panic. Alarm, in its primary 
sense of 2 l’arme,—to arms,—is the cry, not of 
cowards, but of brave men at the first symptom 
of danger. The wholesome ication of the 
“cat” put a stop at once to the recreation of 
garrotting, which had become far more ordinary 
than agreeable. The same promptitude of 
action will, no doubt, have a similar effect on 
those who amuse themselves with the murderous 
employment of gunpowder. In the mean time, 
no man can afford to neglect such a warning as 
has been echoed from the shattered wall of 
Clerkenwell prison ; and we all shall do well to 
bear in mind the proverb,—Forewarned, fore- 


Our daily contemporaries are loudly calling on 
the Government. It is not so clear to us what 
they ask the Government to do. The law is, or 
ought to be, able to vindicate iteelf; and all 
that Justice requires is, that those who, by 
recent sympathy with the perpetrators of the 
Manchester murder, have encouraged the perpe- 
tration of that at Clerkenwell, should cease to 
cumber her path. Our own appeal to each house- 
holder to look to his own premises is, at all events, 
susceptible of a much more speedy response 
than any application to the Home Office can 
receive. But there is one point which we are 
anxious to bring to the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and of those independent members of | 
Parliament who can devote leisure and capacity 
to the preparation of well-considered remedies 
for proved abuses. An explosion like that at 
Clerkenwell would hardly have been possible in 
any capital but our own. In Paris, in Florence, 
in Vienna, in St. Petersburg, men would have 
been unable either to wheel a beer-barrel full of 
powder about the streets, or to purchase, with- 
out leaving good marks of the transaction, such | 
@ quantity of that dangerous material. Free | 
trade in the implements of death is hardly a 
necessary part of social freedom. Slowly enough 
we have come to accept that truth as regards 
poison. Perhaps we shall now learn that the 
supervision of competent authority is necessary 
for the public safety in all cases where it is 
sought to obtain speedy and certain means of 
death or destruction. It is no part of the 
function of an organized state to allow of 
the preparation, within its bosom, of the 
warlike implements and munitions of treason. 
Powder lies close. A gallon measure will contain 


the active touters of the villas in the first-men- 
tioned. Lying due east and west, one side of 
the main street,is, for a great part of the day, 
in deep ink shadow, while the other is in 
bright sunshine, and the line of hotels and shops, 
in it flaunting with awnings and gay with bal- 
conies, with their decorations of flowers and 
ereeping plants. The building material in most 
frequent use is brick covered with compo, tinted 
of alight colour. The ease and comparatively 
small cost of renewing the coat of colour annu- 
ally aids in preserving a pleasant, refreshing air 
of cleanliness. The chief feature of all the 
houses, which are plain enough in other respecta, 
is their balconies. These are generally very 
wide stone slabs, moulded on the edge, sup- 
ported by massive stone brackets, and furnished 
with very light ornamental iron gri which, 
like the houses, are painted a light colour, such 
as salmon colour, cream colour, &c. The grace- 
ful Gothic patterns of these, and their pale tints, 
produce a very different effect to those we may 
call our Baker or Harley Street patterns, or 
the sombre-coloured heavy articles Thames-street 
furnishes for our modern villas. What with the 
striped awnings drawn over them, and the num- 
bers of creeping plants trained about them, and 
displays of flowers here and there, they form 
very pleasing features. Some of them ere on 
two stages, rising from the ground on light iron 
columns, and pass before the two principal floors, 
the same awning serving for both. In some 
cases a single window has astrong stone balcony 
with an iron grille to itself. In others the balco- 
nies assume a verandah form, supported on cor- 
belled brackets, and are gracefully twined with 
creepers. Loggie, too, are not wanting. Here 
and there are houses having one or more of their 
upper stories set back, so as to form a loggia. 


The footways are very narrow, and the roadway | 
paved with stone. These leading characteristics | 


strike the eye on first entering the town. 
The avowed attraction to Hombourg consists 
in the sani 


they know they must eventually succumb. They 
hie thither now just in the same fashion as the 
lieges of George III. flocked to Tunbridge Wells 
and Bath ; those of George IV. to Brighton; and 
those of William 1V. to Cheltenham and Lea- 
mington. There are, however, other attractions, 
which cause the newly-fashionable spa to be 
regarded with favour by the hale and idle, young 
and fair. These are the well-known facilities 
for gambling afforded at the Kursaal; and the 
constant round of entertainments given there by 
the tempting directors; and the ever-changing 
and ever-brilliant throngs of company. 

About three-quarters of a mile down the main 





more than 150 lb. of such powder as is used for 
military demolition. A thirty-six gallon beer- | 
barrel, if full, would therefore contain the means | 
of even greater damage than that done on 

Friday afternoon. With a means of destruction 

of such fearful capability, it is clear that some 

check should be imposed on its ready purchase 

and sale ; and that the responsibility which we 

admit to attach to the vendors and purchasers 

of poison should 4 fortiori, be made to apply to 

all those who handle, or seek to handle, any of 
those yet more terrible engines of human de- 

struction, the unscrupulous use of which may in 

a few seconds render a populous city a heap of 
ruins, and convert a whole population into 

victims and mourners. 








HOMBOURG. 


Tue town of Hombourg-ts-Monts may be said 
to consist principally of one main thoroughfare 
about a mile along. This is fall of houses, 
shops, and hotels, in the rather meagre Italian 
style affected by Germans in their modern street 
architecture. At the extreme eastern end—for 
it is built due east and west—is the railway, and 
at the western extremity is the Schloss. It is as 
though the old town had once nestled under the 

ion afforded by the neighbourhood of the 
castle, but becoming celebrated and thronged 
with visitors, had extended itself westwards. 
Several short streets depart right and left of 
this main artery, and emerge upon two newer 
lines of thoroughfare running parallel with it, 
on either side, One of these—the Over prome- 
nade—is lined on one side with villas, nearly all 
let out in furnished apartments ; the other only 
passes in the rear of houses; but, doubtless, 


street, from the railway, facing a line of shops, 
stands the far-famed Kursaal. Like its less im- 
posing neighbours, this German-Italian edifice is 
built of brick, with a coating of compo; but it 
exceeds the generality of them in the possession 
of an introduction of the bright red sandstone of 
the district in the quoins, pilasters, cornice, and 
windows. In size, of course, it overtops them 
all. The block form of this structure might be 
roughly compared to the letter E, as in Eliza- 
bethan mansions, if it possessed the central pro- 
jection, which is here absent. It will be thus 
seen that the body of the edifice is recessed, and 
that it has two advancing wings. The fronts of 
these are in a line with the houses on either 
side. They are occupied by the theatre and the 
administration respectively. The space between 
the wings is laid ovt as a fore-garden. A very 
handsome corridor, 240 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, 
lighted by windows which face the forecourt, 
forms the approach to the entrances of the vari- 
ous parte of the structure. The principal apart- 
ments consist of a restaurant 130 ft. long by 50 ft. ; 
a ball-room 96 ft. by 50 ft. with cloak-rooms, two 
reading-rooms, opening one from the other, and 
the three spacious gaming salles, with their 
lobby and a row of cabinets. All these are 
blocked together in this manner :—The restau- 
rant occupies the whole depth of the building, 
where it adjoins the eastern wing, the windows of 
one end looking into the front corridor, and 
those at the other into another corridor in the 
rear. The access to this is from a central cor- 
ridor, in which the visitor finds himself, on 
emerging from either of the wide and 
entrance ways. On either hand of the eastern- 
most entrance is a cloak-room, and im 

before it is the ample doorway of the ball-room. 
This ball-room has a second entrance from the 
corridor in the rear of the house, and when rot 





at no distant date, will add to the rivalries of 


in occupation as @ ball-room is used as a way 





jes of ite waters. The 
gouty and the rheumatic fly thither in hope of rid- | 
ding themselves for a time of an enemy to whom | 





through the building from the street to the 
grounds behind. When required for a ball, its 
separate entrance and cloak rooms admit of its 
being shat off from the other 
ments. westernmost doorway opens 

the corridor into a similar wide way into the 
same central corridor, where, in the opposite 
direction to the ball-room, a large lobby or vesti- 
bule gives access to the reading-rooms on the one 
hand, and the gambling saloons on the two 
others. The largest salle, 130 ft. in length by 
42 ft. in width, corresponds, at this end of the 
structure, with the restaurant at the other; and 
en suite with it, extending westwards, is the 
gorgeous Gold-saal, or salon doré. This is 57 ft. 
long by 40 ft., and has two semicircular bays, 
one on either side of its length, exactly opposite 
to one another. 

The Gold-saal takes its name from the profu- 
sion of gilding employed in the not 
from the purpose to which it is dedicated. On 
setting foot in it the eye is met by a blaze of 

ilding and mirrors, to which, at night, the 
chandeliers, with their hundreds of sparkling 
ts, add more glitter. The immense mir- 
rors reflect the lights over and over again, 
of course, add very materially to the dignity 
lustrous effect of the salle. The sides are - 
larly divided by pilasters into large panels of 
the same size, some of which are the window 
openings and others the mirror spaces, each space 
being enriched by additional pilasters on either 
side, which are carried up to the level of the 
frieze above. The pilasters, the ornaments over 
each panel, the frieze, the cornice that divides 
this height of the chamber from that which rises 
above it, with a similar treatment, and termi- 
nates in a coved ceiling, are all painted of a 
very light-brown tint, and richly floriated with 
gilded ornamentation. A handsome gilded . 
French timepiece stands on a mantel-piece near 
the entrance-door. The windows have crimson 
draperies and white curtains. In the centre of 
the apartment is a large oblong card-table, 
covered with the conventional green cloth. 
About twenty chairs, with red cushions, are 
ranged about it, aud all round the room are 
covered benches, or settees, placed against the 
wall in every available space. The floor is of 
parquet. Such are the constructional and orna- 
mental features of the Gold-saal. The com- 
pany who sweep to and fro in it, or stand idly 
looking on, and the wondrous varieties of gam- 
blers who crowd round the table, are not for us 
to describe. 

The largest hall, where there are two tables, 
is treated in a more Raffaellesque manner, the 
decorations being in the natural colours of the 
flowers and foliage represented. Here we may 
read of the paternal solicitude of the Adminis- 
tration for the pockets of the frequenter. This 
notice is framed upon the wall :—‘ Le mazimum 
ces mises par une chance au trente et quarante 
est fiaé 4 quatre mille florins, et le minimum a 
deux florins.” The maximum stake was, how- 
ever, fixed in 1860, at 5,600 florins, at which 
sum it still remains. Below the above notice 
there follows :—“ Mise en banque au trente-un, 
1,500 francs; @ la rowlette, 60,000 francs ;”— 
signed, “‘ L’Administretion.” In the reading- 
room there are more instructions for the public : 
“ Avis. On est prié de ne pas porter les journaue 
hors du cabinet de lecture, et de ne pas y faire la 
conversation.—L’ Administration.” 

The panels of the reading-room have 4 
mauve ground of flock paper, with wide stripes 
of a deeper mauve and powdering of alternate 
large and small gold bouquets of roses, embossed, 
cut out, and laid on. The stiles of the panels 
are buff; and there are gilt and buff raised 
mouldings bordering the panels. The curtains 
to the windows are in rich Oriental patterns, 
made of a woollen material, with deep hori- 
zontal stripes of chocolate and mauve, and gold 
hues, alternately with a stripe of the ground 
colour of pinkish drab. The floor is parquetted 
with a very large pattern. Before leaving the 
interior of the building, we may note another 
precaution to maiatain order and prevent com- 
plaints. A table is stuck up containing & 
schedule of the current relative value of all 
foreign coins. 

Behind this palace of pleasure is the Kur- 
garten, which is » garden taken off the public 
grounds in which the wells are situated. It is 
prim and pleasant, with neatly clipped hedges 
and straight tuft-tipped trees growing in large 
tubs full of sunshine and company, with gay 
groups of little children playing about in a 
central walk in a full-dress manner, if we 
may say so, to express a certain formality. 
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Looking at the rear elevation of the Kursaal 
from this paint of view, it presents the aspect of 
a large oblong building, having two wings, one 
higher than the other on either side of it. The 
most important feature of the facade is a long 
light, iron and glass verandah, running from one 
end of the building to the other, on a terrace 
raised above the garden. The fagade of the 
body of the Kursaal, as seen above the veran- 
dah, is divided by two pilasters into @ centre, 
with four large semi-circular-headed windows 
in it, and two ends, each having one pedi- 
mented window. It is covered with slate, 
and ornamented with many pinnacles. Flights of 
steps, at on and at the ends of the ter- 
race, permi easy descent to the nds 
below. A good band plays here neh. 
noon, in an that deserves a word. 
It is in the form of an alcove, and is large 
enough to seat forty performers. The front is 
ornamented with a semi-circular open-work 
barge-board cresting, of a light and tasteful 
Gothic design, painted salmon colour. The 
parapet railing below consists of a row of quatre- 
foils, finished off with a series of cusps. A num- 
ber of green plants climb up the ironwork, and 
convert the orchestra into a bower. It is an 
isolated building, well shaded by neighbouring 
trees, but additional shelter is contrived with 
the aid of an awning stretched above it, from 
trees to trees. 

The five celebrated wells are known as Louis- 
enbrunnen, Kaiserbrunnen, Stahlbrunnen, Elisa- 
bethenbrunnen, and Ludwigsbrunnen. The pro- 
sperity of the place depending upon these to 
some extent, they are all carefully maintained. 
We may see that the original wooden fencing 
with which each was at first surrounded, is being 
superseded by more costly and substantial para- 
pets, made of the bright red sandstone of the 
district. They are all in the same locality, a sort 
of public park, laid ont as ornamental grounds, 
though far enough apart, with the aid of trees, 
to be out of sight of one another. The company 
stand round the ornamental boundaries of the 
wells, whilst the attendants hand up the water 
in glasses from below. The vicinity is made as 
enjoyable as possible by broad walks, avenues of 
trees, shady seats, and occasionally by the exhi- 
bition, at small, tasty stalis, of small objects, | 
suitable for souvenirs of the place. A Swiss 
stall is particularly tempting among them. 
Partly hidden among the trees in the immediate | 
neighbourhood of each well, is an isolated build- 
ing, containing several privies, cleanly kept. 
Over the Louisenbrunnen, which is a small cir- | 
cular opening into the earth, surrounded by an 
ornamental iron railing at sufficient distance 
from it to admit of the movements of the attend- 
ant, there is a pavilion-like canopy, supported 
on light iron columns. These are placed at the | 
edge of a broad circular walk around the rail- | 
ings: so the visitors waiting for the healing | 
waters to be handed to them in their turns, are | 
under the shelter the canopy affords. The sun is | 
the object against which shelter is sought, not the | 
rain. All the avenues, the seats, the verandahs, 
the disposition of most people’s time, in fact, are 
dictated here by the sun. The Elisabethenbrun- 
nen, is now in course of transition from the primi- 
tive railed spacetoa handsomely walled in well. As 
there is a constant dripping and spilling of water 
going on as glass after glass is passed to and fro 
from the well over the parapet to the throng of 
visitors standing around it, it has been found 
expedient to make the top rail of the parapet 
hollowed. Here, within a few paces of the 
waters, there is a long light open colonnade 
leading up to a large greenhonse, up and down 
which the company parade out of the glare of 
the sun. From seven a.m. to eight a.m. a band 
of thirty performers on stringed instruments 
discourse music to the promenaders, who are of 
both sexes, all ages, and all nations. The 
Stahlbrunnen is approached by a broad circular 
walk, from which depart paths leading to the 
magic waters. This well is enclosed with orna- 
mental ironwork supported by heavy red stone 
pillars at the internal and external angles of its 
form, which is that of an elongated cross with 
canted angles. A descent of several steps has 
to be made to the water source. The Kaiser- 
brunnen is handsomely built of red sandstone. 
It is of a circalar form, with a square-headed 
recess in it, and, like all the rest, is sunk below 
the level of the surrounding grounds. A flight 
of steps leads down to a stage where there is a 
smaller enclosure surrounding the actual source 
of the water. Wide avenues of trees, low chest- 
nuts and limes with their lowest branches lopped 


surrounded by a broad umbrageous circular 
walk, from which descends a steep sloping bank 
on the side nearest the well. A flight of stone 
steps built into the bank gives access to the 
space below, where there is another ringed walk 
around the octagonal railing that surrounds a 
deeper descent in which the water is found. 
There is a summer-house of an ornamental 
character to be seen in the avennes close by. 
It is built of wood in a Swiss chalét style. The 
rafters overhang, and are moulded fantastically 
on the edge. The front principal rafter projects 
boldly forward on brackets, and all the timbers 
are stop chamfered and have ornamental turned 
ends. The central king-post terminates with 
a floriated finial, and a rich barge-board cresting 
leads up to it. The sides and back are formed 
with stop chamfered stiles and rails, and are 
close-boarded between. 
_ The building material chiefly used in Hombourg 
18, a8 we said before, brick. We observed a 
different mode of raising the bricks than the 
Carriage by hod-load as practised by us. When 
& building is in progress and a load of bricks is 
brought to the site, the whole process of building 
is stopped, and every bricklayer, as well as 
labourer, places himself in a convenient line so 
as to permit of the handing of the bricks from 
one man to another, from the ground to the 
height where they are required, till there are 
enough placed ready for use on the scaffold. 
The scaffolding, too, differs in some instances 
from ours. Pat-logs are thrown out when 
seaffolding is required and planks laid along 
ne by which means the ground is kept quite 

ear. 

The slates in use are very light and thin, and 





‘scalloped at the edges. The valleys are formed 
of the same slates as are used for the roofs, by 
| curving them, which their thinness makes an 


easy task. The Hombourg housewives have the 


| smoky-chimney nuisance to contend against, as 


well as other folks. We note a contrivance used 
to cure this evil. Over the orifice of a chimney- 
flue an iron plate is placed upon foar little iron 
columns, about 6 in. high, one at each angle of 
the chimney, and the plate is weighted by a 
conical cap of mortar put upon it. The spaces 
between the columns admit of the smoke passing 
freely in either direction, while the plate held 
over the flue would have the effect of preventing 
much of the down-draught. 

The Schloss, or castle, is, as we have said, at 
the end of the town most removed from the 
railway. It has lately changed hands, owing to 
the accessions of territory made by Prussia; 
and a sale, at which the King of Prussia was a 
large purchaser, has recently dispersed the 
museums and some of the choice works of art 
deposited there. It possessed portraits of several 
members of the royal family of England, and is, 
moreover, associated with English sympathies, 
as having been the residence of the daughter of 
James I., the Princess Elizabeth. Her apart- 
ments are stated to have remained undisturbed 
since her decease. 





WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS AND THE 
LATE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC. 


WE recently had reason to point out a few of 
those groups of town districts which especially 
contributed to the general excess of mortality 
in our urban population. One of the most con- 
spicuous of these groups was that part of South 
Wales having for centres Swansea, Cardiff, and 





Merthyr Tydfil, and in which the vast majority 
of the population are engaged in the production 
of coal and iron. We have before us a pamphlet, 
recently published, entitled, “A Sketch of the 
Cholera Epidemic at Ystalyfera, in the Autumn 
of 1866,” by James Rogers, surgeon. Now, we 
must confess that we never before had heard of 
this place, described as a village, and our search 
for it in various maps, and even for a mention of 
it in the census volume, has been alike unsuc- 
cessful; but the ontbreak of cholera in its 
direct bearing upon the manner in which its 
inhabitants were housed, is important as further 
evidence of the ease with which nearly every 
local visitation of cholera can be traced to the 
almost wilfal neglect of the most ordinary 
sanitary precautions. 

The precise locality of Ystalyfera matters 
little. It appears to be a village in the Neath 
union, not very far from Swansea, and to take 
its name from, or give its name to, some large 
works (either coal or iron works), at which 
nearly all the inhabitants earn their living. It 
seems probable that the aggregation of the 
inhabitants through the establishment of these 
works has been very rapid, or the village would 
have found a place in the census of 1861. On 
these points, however, the pamphlet, intended, 











The effect of the aspect of their dwelling- 





houses upon invalids is fally acknowledged by 


| the Hombourg physicians. A northern aspect is 


that which is deemed most pernicious by them. 
The owners of the handsome villas facing this 
aspect, on the Ober Promenade, endeavour to 
make the best of their sites by throwing ont 
balconies and forming loggie wherever it is 
possible to catch the sunshine. 

We shall be of some service to the frequenters 
or future visitors to Hombourg, in drawing atten- 
tion to misdirected letters and to irregularities in 
the post-office. There are no less than four dif- 
ferent Homburgs in Europe, and one Hamburg, 
and for want of proper direction letters go astray ; 
in the height of the season, too, the post-office 
is so inefficient and deficient, that hundreds of 
letters are distributed among the various hotel- 
keepers, to find owners as best they may. Letiers 
should be distinctly directed to “ Hombourg, 
Rhine, North Germany.” 








Tue Patmerston SratvE 1N Patack-YARD.— 
A commission for the statue of Lord Palmerston, 
to be erected near the Houses of Parliament, bas 
been entrusted by the committee of subscribers 
to Mr. Thomas Woolner. The site which has 
been fixed upon is at the corner of the new 
inclosure in Palace-yard, immediately opposite 
the Peel monument. The work is to consist of 


no doubt, principally for local circulation, gives 
us no information, and we will proceed to notice 
a few of the points which possess a general 
interest, more particularly in those neighbour- 
hoods where the establishment of any large 
works or factories causes the temporary or per- 
manent aggregation of a new population. 

The village in question is stated to be “ built 
upon an abrupt hill side, as the fancy of each 
proprietor indicated, without avy drainage, with 
very few privies, nearly all being on cesspools, 
many of them on higher ground than the 
neighbouring houses, and becoming loathsome 
nuisances, percolating their contents into the 
soil below them.” Many of the houses had two 
stories below the level of the road, and two 
above. The back walls of the lower tenements 
were inevitably damp and slimy from contact 
with the earth, especially in wet weather, from 
percolation of roof-water, there being a practical 
absence of eave-troughs. Even where the houses 
were of a better kind, the back rooms were neces- 
sarily dark from the height of the earth above 
them, and “ there being no area or retaining-wal! 
to the bank, the earth had dribbled down and 
obstructed the course of the rain-water from the 
roof.” To add to these unfavourable circum- 
stances, a considerable number of the houses 
appear to have been built close to a canal, the 
percolation from which, Mr. Rogers says, “ made 
the back walls damp, and when the houses were 
closed for the night, the miasma from this cause 
affected the air of the whole house, and, in spite 
of the other conveniences, the general cleanliness 
and thrift of the people who lived in them, their 
sober, steady habits, with an abundant supply of 
very good water, nearly every household was 
more or less affected.” The very first case of 
cholera during the late epidemic occurred in a 
house where the pavement of the back premises 
had become “squashy” from a combination of 
damp cansed by the natural drainage from the 
high ground close to the house, contaminated by 
the percolation of the overflow of the cesspools of 
other houses situated higher up the slope. Such 
were the drainage and sewerage arrangements 
of Ystalyfera at the time of the cholera epidemic 
in the autumn of last year. 

The inhabitants of this village were bnt little 
better off in the matter of water supply. Al- 
though many of the houses are described as 
being supplied with abundance of excellent 
water, it is evident that a very large propor- 
tion of the tenements were not so well off. 
“The water supply was very scanty in quantity, 
and uncertain in quality, being little better 
than surface water, percolating through shale 
tips, and the drainage of coal and mine seams, 
and colliery workings: so scarce was the wate: 
in the works that it was a common practice with 
the men to drink largely of the canal water, 
which was conveyed in pipes through the 
various departments for the purposes of the 





a single colossal figure, 8 ft. in height, and is to 











off, radiate from it. The Ludwigsbrunnen is 


be commenced immediately. 


works. This water received the surface drainage 
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of nearly all the houses in the village.” And 
from further evidence in the pamphlet, it is clear 
that with the surface drainage, the canal also 
received a considerable contribution of sewage 
in the shape of the overflow of cesspools, especi- 
ally after heavy rains. It need not be a matter 
for surprise that many of the cholera cases were 
directly traced to drinking this water, and that 
a very large number of those who suffered were 
first attacked with premonitory symptoms while 
performing their daily task at the works. One 
particular case is mentioned, which bears both 
upon the source of the water supply and upon the 
benighted ignorance which appears to have pre- 
vailed in sanitary matters among even the better 
class of the inhabitants of this village. The 
landlady of an inn, who is described as ‘ one of 
the most cleanly women in her house,’ feil an 
early victim to the disease. At the back of the 
house there was a yard less than 30 ft. square, 
in which were two pigstyes, two privies on cess- 
pools, fowl-houses, and a well; the yard being 
wholly undrained. An open gutter, running 
from this yard into an adjoining field, and along 
a hedge, in front of a row of houses, gave off a 
most noisome stench ; and several virulent cases 
occurred in these houses. 

As if to render these terrible sanitary short- 
comings of the village of Ystalyfera, as to drain- 
age and water-supply,—aggravated by the igno- 
rance and apathy of both the owners and 
occupiers of the houses in such matters,— 


sympathy exists between a high rate of mor- 
tality from epidemics, and heavy poor-rates, 
caused by the large proportion of heads of 
families and bread-winners, who invariably fell 
victims to these diseases ; then may we expect 
them to come to the conclusion, that an effective 
sanitary supervision, and the judicious expendi- 
ture of a little capital, in drainage, sewerage, 
and water supply, are cheaper in the long run 
than an epidemic, Farthermore, as proprietors 
of “ large works” are among the largest contri- 
butors to poor-rates, the same conclusion may 
not be entirely lost upon them. 





THE DANGERS OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS: 
THE PACKET STATION, 


Our article on the dangers of the Virgin 
Islands has attracted notice, and is likely to pro- 
duce good fruit. We understand that on the 
assembling of Parliament, the matter will be 
brought on, fally ventilated and discussed, and 
possibly may lead to a safer and more con- 
venient station being established, that will 
prove advantageous to the Royal Mail Company, 
and to the great numbers of our fellow country- 
men who travel, or whose business or pleasure 
leads them that route. a 

We are gratified to see that the late severe 
calamity that occurred at St. Thomas’s and the 





‘“‘ window-sashes unhung, and the top sash fixed, | 
po provision for any sort of ventilation, were | 
characteristics of more than half of the cottages.” | 
Thus these Welsh villagers lived in a continual | 
miasma arising from theabove defects of drainage, | 
the exhalations of cesspools, exaggerated by a/| 
chronic and thrifty predilection for pigstyes and 
wasbtubs within the shortest possible distance | 
of their doors. 

We have no means of ascertaining the precise 
extent of this village either as to houses or in- 
habitants, but the author of this pamphlet gives 
us some clues to the ravages of thedisease. He 
states that during the epidemic, at its worst, forty 
new cases occurred in one day, 27th August; and 
further, that in his own practice, there were 
“in round numbers, 1,000 cases of choleraic 
disease.” That not more than ninety-five of 
these proved fatal seems to show either that the 
form of disease was not invariably of a virulent | 
type, or that this practitioner was most fortu- | 
nate with his mode of treatment. A portion of. 
this treatise is devoted to the medical aspect of 
the question, which, although foreign to our pre- 
sent purpose, renders it a valuable contribution 
to the now somewhat voluminous literature 
relating to the elucidation of the mystery of 
cholera and its medical treatment. 

It is more than probable that, but for the 
awakening of a kind of sanitary activity in this 
village previously to the outbreak, the conse- 
quences would have been still more disastrous. | 
Mr. Rogers, in conclading his sketch of this 
local epidemic, states respecting the deaths 
which came under his immediate notice, “of these 
ninety-five it is not too much to say nearly all 
died of local circumstances,—the effect of 
avarice, or ignorance, or neglect of sanitary pre- 
caution ; in short, given a case of cholera, in a 
foul dwelling—death: in a healthy dwelling— 
recovery.” A medical friend of the author 
having demurred to this sentence as ‘“ too) 
strong,” be was asked to point out a futal case 
where the house or the surrounding circum.) 
stances did not completely bear out the state- | 
ment. The medical friend, who knew the neigh- | 
bourhood, parried this question with another,— | 
“Where in Ystalyfera will you find a really | 
healthy workman’s dwelling ?” 

We fear there are many other “ large works ” | 
districts, the sanitary condition of which is even 


now little better than was that of Yetalyfera, in | 
the autumn of 1866. How long will it be before | 


all these out-lying districts shall have been 
brought within a compreheusive system of sani- 
tary supervision? We certainly do not yet pos- 
sess a machinery equal to the task, and it 
appears that the proprietors of “large works” 
cannot always be trusted to see that their 
labourers are housed in such a manner as not to 
be liable to decimation from a cholera epidemic. 
The labourers themselves are too ignorant and 
too careless in these vital matters to be left to 
themeelves. There is, therefore, almost but one 
consideration which leads to hope for the speedy 
cleansing away of such blots upon the sanitary 
intelligence of the present day as the condition 
of Yetalyfera. This is that when Boards of 


other islands, has evoked a considerable amount 
of public sympathy, and handsome contributions 





are rolling in to swell the noble tide of bene- 
volence that is set in to relieve the misery | 
and distress occasioned by this happily rare | 
and unprecedented catastrophe; but we learn | 
with regret that no professional person is to | 
be employed to superintend the repair and | 
restoration of the churches, public buildings, | 
&ec., injured or destroyed by the hurricanes, | 
but it is to be left to “ native talent,’ both white 
and black, to expend and distribute the money | 
so liberally and generously contributed. 

A barrister has been sent out to distribute the 
funds, and to direct the tide of benevolence | 
into proper channels; but it appears to us that | 
this duty could have been quite as well or) 
better carried out by an architect or engineer, | 
who could at the same time have aided them 
with his professional ability and skill in the 
restoration or reconstruction of the many struc- | 
tures destroyed. We would advocate the em- | 
ployment of properly qualified professional men | 
in the expenditure of public money, so that | 
the full advantage may be derived from the | 
outlay. 

We will now point out a few of the prominent | 


| advantages attending the removal of the Cen. | 


tral Packet Station in the West Indies, from 
St. Thomas’s to Falmouth, Antigua ; and, in the | 
first place it is nearer Great Britain by three | 
degrees than St. Thomas’s, and the mails and | 
passengers could be delivered to the leeward | 
and windward islands from thirty to forty nours | 
earlier than if the present central station were | 
retained; and the appoaches to the Antigua 
harbours are unattended with those risks and 
dangers that closely beset St. Thomas’s, as the 
latter island is surrounded with several small 
islands and reefs. A few years ago the com- 
pany lost a most costly and superb vessel, the 
Parametta, on the Anagada reefs, and now the 
unfortunate and ill-fated Ithene has gone to| 
pieces; and upwards of eighty other vessels 
have shared the same fate (many of which were 
attracted by the Packet Company’s business 
there), on the several islands and reefs in the 
proximity of St. Thomas’s, on the late occasion 
(October 28), and several previously. 

The barbours of Antigua are like St. Thomas’s, 
perfectly land-locked, and are well sheltered by 
high lands from heavy gales of winds or hurri- 
canes; but the lands are not so high as St. 
Thomas’s, and thecreeks in the mountains permit 
the cool refreshing trade winds to circulate over 
the harbour, while at St. Thomas’s the high 
lands exclude the breezes and render that harbour 
insufferably close and hot at certain seasons 
much hotter than we have experienced at Fal-' 
mouth. The extreme range of the thermometer 
at the latter harbour was from 70° to 90°; the 
average from about 76° to 86°. 

From a careful survey of Falmouth Harbour 
there has been found a large area of deep water 
for deeply-laden steamers, and equal to the draft 
of her Majesty’s men-of-war, and this capacity 
| is larger than the whole of either the Liverpool or 











system of dredging; and if we look at the very 
large and magnificent fleets of ships that now 
throng the docks alluded to, surely a harbour of 
larger dimensions could afford suitable accom. 
modation for the comparatively small fleet of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. To facili. 
tate the entrance to these harbours it was pro- 

to remove all impediments, such as rocks 
and shoals, that rather endangered the passage of 
vessels; to throw out a breakwater that would 
protect the shipping lying there during heavy 
gales of wind; and to form a pier at a point 
where it was deep water, close alongside where 
the largest steamers could lie to load and dis. 
charge; and this is a very urgent and necessary 
convenience, as it is a general complaint 
throughout the West India islands that they 
have no proper piers at which to embark and 
disembark passengers, and frequently lives are 
lost, or placed in jeopardy by this very serious 
default. 

The other harbour (English) has an area equal 
to more than half the size of the Liverpool 
Docks, and this is where H.M. ships of war take 
shelter during the hurricane season; and this 
harbour could be readily connected with Fal- 
mouth Harbour by means of a ship canal, that 
would add materially to the convenience and 
advantage of both of them, and the trade that 
would frequent them; and the former harbour 
could be used for the colliers, and for depdts of 
coals, the very excellent and substantially 
constructed wharfs that exist there being very 
well adapted for it. 

There are many good houses a little above the 
level of the harbour and the surrounding heights, 
suitable for the residences of every grade of 
officers and men employed by the company, from 
the superintendent downwards. Many of the 
houses were used as officers’ quarters when 
English troops were stationed there; bat now 
they are generally unoccupied, and fast going 
to decay. 

There are, also, many other large buildings,— 
barracks, stores of large size, block-houses, 
capstan sheds, &c., &c., in fact, every building 
and ccnvenience necessary for a dock-yard, be- 
sides smiths’ and engineers’ shops and many 
artizans’ cottages. 

There is too a fine hospital on Shirley Heights 
overlooking the harbour. 

This station has also the advantages of being 
well supplied with water, which could be easily 
conveyed by means of pipes to the harbour ; be- 
sides at the north side of Falmouth Harbour 
there is a fresh-water spring capable of yielding 
50,000 gallons of good water daily, which could 
be stored up and rendered available for ships’ use. 

There are other springs to the east of Eng- 
lish Harbour, that could be dammed up in 
the ravines that descend the mountain sides, 
where reservoirs could be made of any capacity 
to hold water to supply the shipping : so there 
cannot be a doubt that an unlimited supply of 
water could be collected in the neighbourhood of 
these harbours for the shipping; and this isa 
very important consideration in any country, 
much more so in a tropical one, though perhaps 
it might not be considered a strong or vital 
question by steam ships’ companies, as they can 
condense the sea water for their own purposes, 
and really the water is not bad when cooled with 
a pure and crystal-like lump of ice, rendering it 
agreeable and refreshing. In a former article 
we strongly recommended the connexion of the 
central depét of the packet station in the West 
Indies with the other West India islands by 
means of submarine telegraph, and we again 
draw attention to the subject, as we believe it to 
be one fraught with great advantage to trade 
and commerce, the ceneral and internal govern- 
ment of the islands, and the telegraph might also 
be usefully employed in conveying meteorological 
and other information most useful to shipping, 
and which system has proved so advantageous 10 
this country as developed and carried out under 
the late Admiral Fitzroy. 

We have now fairly launched this momentous 
subject on the sea of public opinion, and shall 
feel ourselves disappointed if it do not return 
to us freighted with a large amount cf benefit to 
the country; and as this question has been now 
in agitation and under consideration for many 
years, we trust it has arrivec at that position that 
will lead to a complete and permanent settlement 
of it, bearing forcibly in mind that by the adop- 
tion of the plan recommended we, should benefit 
an old, deserving, but not over-prosperous colony 
of our own, and, at the same time, secure our 





the London Docks. The deep water of this har- 


central depot for the mails in the West Indies 


Guardians begin to understand how intimate a | bour could be easily extended by a judicious ; on our own territory. 
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A LONDON WEST-END STREET WITHOUT 
A TURNING. 


In the second and last edition 
book for London” (published in April, 1850, 
and now wholly out of print), is the following 
account of a London West-end street, without a 
turning on either side. Sackville-street, Picca- 
dilly, is a long and wide street, and a fashionable 
and useful, though not a much-frequented, tho- 
roughfare :— 

‘* Sackville-street, Pic , the | i . 
don of any co: a Pnape A a Hence oy Ay ‘aon rs 
Built cire. 1670," but why so called, I am not aware. Sir 
William Petty, the earliest writer on political economy 
in this country, lived in the reigns of Charles Il. and 
James II., in the corner house on the east side, opposite 

had lodgings 


St, James's i ° 
here in mt ae eat een, 

To this account I propose to make a “ Chapter 
of Additions,” premising that the peerages of 
Shelburne and Lansdowne are held by the de- 
scendants of this Sir William Petty, the circum- 
stance of whose residence at the corner of 
Sackville-street I derived from the valuable MS. 
rate-books of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in which 
parish Sackville-street was, when first built,— 
not, a8 now, in the parish of Bt. James, West- 
minster. 

Sackville-street, Piccadilly, consists of forty- 
four houses, well-built of brick, and derives its 
name, I see reason to believe, from the Sack- 
villes, Dukes of Dorset, or the Sackville- Wests, 
Earls De-la-Warr. : 

Sackville-street, in Dublin,—the finest street 
in Ireland,—was so called after Lionel Sackville, 


of my ‘ Hand- 





seventh earl and first duke of Dorset (died 1765, | 
over a century since), twice Lord Lieutenant of | 
Ireland. He was born in the reign of King | 
James II., and was the holder of high offices of | 
state under Queen Anne, King George I., King | 
George II., and King George III., a tenure of | 
political power without parallel (I believe) in. 
English history. Though no more than seventy- 


Brodie, the famons surgeon, afterwards Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, bart. 

_ No. 24, James Mitchell. A Scotsman had got 
into the street. Was he any relation of the Sir 
Andrew Mitchell who had so much to do in 
Prussia, when Frederick the Great was king ? 

No. 27, William Leake. In 1843 Mrs. Boyle 
records a No. 27a. 

No. 28, Dowager Duchess of Rutland, and 
(we ure told in the body of the book) of “ Croxted 
Park, near Belvoir Castle.” In 1843, “ Henry 
Donaldson, John Robinson, and Stephen Escndier” 
lived here. 

No. 29, Lord Hawkesbury, M.P.; and, the 
same authority adds, of “ Roehampton, in 
Surrey.” This house was afterwards inhabited 
by the Earl of Barrymore. 

No. 30, Everard Home, afterwards Sir Everard 
Home, the famous surgeon. 

No, 31, Hon, Mrs. Bland; and of “ Isleworth, 
Middlesex.” 

No. 32, Arthur Young, of “Bradfield Hall, 


near St. Edmondsbury, Suffolk,’—I presume | 


the Arthur Young of English agriculture. 

No. 33, Dr. ros Bg . - 

No. 34, J. Weyland. 

No. 35, Whitshed Keene, and “Richmond, 
Surrey.” 

No. 37, Mrs. Lanchester. 

No. 38, Charles Hawkins. 
1814 the house of Dowager Lady Poulet. 

No. 39, Edmund Wigley, “esq., M.P.; and 
Chexenist, Worcestershire.” In 1809 the house 
of Sir Herbert Jenner, the Sir Herbert Jenner 
Fust of the Prerogative Will Office, Doctors’ 
Commons. 

No. 40, John Spottiswood. In 1840 the house 
of Dr. Prout, the famous physician. 


No. 43, Joseph Ashby Partridge, and “ Breck- | 


spea, near Airfield [ Harefield ?], Middlesex.” 

In our time, men and women who remember 
the deaths of King George IV. and King Wil- 
liam IV., and the accession of the beloved 


eight years of age at his death, it was the @veen who now reigns “over us,”—this Sack- 
Duke’s lot to live in more reigns than any other | ville-street, Piccadilly, was famous for its 
person lived that I can call to mind, “ Old Parr,” | dentists. On more than five occasions we have 


who never knew the pills which bear his name, | 
being excepted, as a matter of course.t 

The first “ Boyle’s Fashionable Court and | 
Country Guide and Town Visiting Directory” I | 
possess is that for the year 1802. It contains, 
its title-page tells us, “ An Alphabetical Arrange. | 


ment of the Names and Places of Abode (in| P#ims we were freed from by : 
than one surgeon-dentist in Sackville-street, | 


Town and Country) of all the Ladies and Gentle- 
men of Fashion ;” and its boast on its title-page 
is that it contains, “ for the use of porters in the | 
hall, servants, &c., a separate register of all the | 
fashionable streets, set down in a numerical 
manner, that the reader may see at one view | 
and become acquainted in an instant with the | 
names of the various persons of fashion, according 
to the numbers in each street.” 
Lolling, porter-like in imagination, in a large 
leather-covered, brass-nailed, sentry-box of a) 
chair, in No. — (where the best wine-cellar 
doubtless was, and a French cook must have | 
been kept), we fancy (Jeames of Buckley-| 
square-like) that we are a footman at the best (in | 


plush), or at least a well caponed and vintaged | 


porter in the hall of No. —, Sackville-street, | raine}. ’ t 
” of | finery upon the Birthday [of the king]. I believe more 
| rich clothes were never seen together, except at St. 


Piccadilly, revolving ‘the sad vicissitude 
houses and names in “our street,” as it has| 


dropped in willingly, and reluctantly too, to see 
| either Mr. Clark or Mr. Rogers at No. 5, Mr. 
Cartwright at No. 9, Mr. Nasmyth at No. 18, or | 


Mr. Parkinson at No. 36. Our teeth ache as we 
write at the recollection of what we suffered, 


and our heart leaps light when we think of the 


the skill of more 


Piccadilly. 
The following letter will be read with interest. 


There can be no need of telling the readers of 
the Builder who Lionel Duke of Dorset was :— 


* Lionel Sackville, Duke of Dorset, to Henrietta Hobart, | 


Countess of Suffolk. 
Dublin Castle, Nov. 9, 1731. 

Mapam,—What shall I say for not returning you my 
hearty thanks sooner for ycur kind remembrance of a 
poor Irish friend? I think it is best not to trouble you 
with excuses, for I can make none that are good. I will 
not add to my impertinence by making you the messenger 
of my compliments to Mr. Pope: when I eee him I will 
make them myself, in the best manner I am able, and at 
the same time I hope he will grant me a free conference 
upon the subject-matter of the epitaph. [Pope's on the 
Earl of Dorset?] Your newspapers talk of nothing but 
the great guest you have in England [the Duke of Lor- 
I cannot but say I wish he had seen a little of our 


James's, and some of them so well chosen that one would 


passed from 1802, the forty-second year of King | have sworn a certain countess of my — had 


given her assistance upon this occasion. I should not do 


‘ Lod 4 j 
George IIL, to A.D. 1867, the thirty-first year of | justice to Captain Pearce’s genius if I did not give you some 


the reign of King George’s granddaughter, her 
most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, “ whom 
God long preserve.” 

In the year of our Lord 1802, pleasantly 
placed, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, London, was 
thus inhabited :— 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are passed over by courteous 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyle. 

No. 4, Colonel Whetham. 

No. 5, was in 1819 the residence of Charles 
Kemble, the celebrated actor. 

No. 9, Dr. Wright; afterwards, 1843, 8. Cart- 
wright, jun., surgeon-dentist. 

No. 10, Lieut.-Col. Sharpe. This house un- 
heeded by Mrs. Boyle in 1843. 

No. 19, A. Frere, and of “Stamford Brook, 
Hammersmith,” we are told in the body of the 
Guide. Was he any relation of Whistlecraft 
Hookham Frere ? 

No, 22, I find inhabited by Benjamin Charles 





* Rate-books of St. Mateioin Seen, 
Nichols’s Lit. Anec., ix. 473. ” 
} Dr. Tease, the pont of “ Night Thoughts,” lived in 
the same reigns as the Duke of Dorset lived in, and died 
in the same year the Duke died in. Doctor Young 


account of the ball-room that he fitted up for the night's 
entertainment. The usual place was thought too litle, 
and therefore it was resolved to make use of the old hail, 
which had been long disused and very much out of repair ; 
however he so contrived it that I think I neversaw a more 
beautiful scene. I am sure you won't think that an im- 
proper expression, when I tell you the walls were all 
covered with canvas, painted in perspective ; the space 
was a large one, but it was so contrived as to make it look 
as big again: there were your arches, your pyramids, your 
obelisks, and pillars of all orders and denominations ;—in 
short, there were all those things that your fine folks talk 
on now-a-days; and the lights were so perfectly well 
disposed, that, upon my word, it had a most surprising 
tne effect. Some jokers were of opinion that our room 
right be better than our company ; but they were perfectly 
nvinced to the contrary, when they saw how it was 
filed. Newspapers, you know, are not always to be de- 
pended upon, and therefore I dare say you will believe 
me, when I tell you that it was infinite pleasure to me to 
find by your letter the king was 80 much better: my con- 
cern upon that head I believe you think goes somewhat 
farther than merely the daty of a loyal snbject towards 
his Master. I take it for granted this letter will find their 
Majesties settled at St. James’s for the winter, and [hope 
both of them in perfect health. Her Grace desires her 
best compliments may be made to you ; and that you may 
get rid of your head-aches, 


troublesome companions, is the hearty wish of 


Yours, &e. Dorset.” 
I have no more to add to this account of plea- 


sant Sackville-street, Piccadilly, London. 
Perer CUNNINGHAM, 





Gomer Old?) was, at his death, four years older then 
Duke. ] 


face-aches, and all other your 


LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


THE Health Committee have recommended for 
the approval of the Council the plans No. 47, 
prepared by Mr. John Reeves, of Liverpool. 
We have examined the design, which consists of 
two blocks of terrace houses in flats, divided by 
a court, 30 ft. wide, and facing two transverse 
streets, from Sylvester-street to Ashfield-street, 
also 30 ft. wide. The other portions of the site 
east and west of the proposed streets are covered 
with two-story cottages, twelve of which con- 
tain, each, cellars, parlour, kitchen, and three 
bed-rooms ; and the remaining eight contain 
living-room, kitchen, and two bed-rooms. They 
are of a type very common in Liverpool. The 
two blocks of terrace-houses contain in all forty- 
eight dwellings, having each a kitchen, scullery, 
W.C., and two bed-rooms: the end houses have 
each asmall additional bed-room. The estimate 
is 6,6001., without the land. Only eight of the 
| dwellings are proposed to be let at 3s. per week, 
4s. and 5s. being the general run of the rents. 
The return on the investment is stated at 7 per 
cent. 

It is quite a mystery why this plan should 
have been selected. The engineer’s estimate of 





| the cost far exceeds that by Mr. Reeves. There 
| is no use mincing the matter : it is impossible for 
From 1810 to/ 


it to be carried out for the sum stated, and the 
award would be unfair on that ground alone. We 
reckon that, at the rents stated, the corporation 
would receive about 4 per cent. on the outlay. It 
becomes more likely every day that none of the 
plans will be adopted. The next thing we expect 
‘to hear, if the houses are to be built at all, 
is, that the “engineer be ordered to make new 
plans.” 

| We cannot conclude without remarking, that 
should the selected plans be adopted, labourers’ 
dwellings will still remain to be built; and also, 
that the plans are not within the bye-laws, the 
terrace houses being 33 ft. high at one end, in- 
stead of 30 ft. throughout: so much for the 
statement in the local papers, that “the com- 
mittee soon found out, when they began the 
task of selection, that the question they would 
really have tc consider was, not which was the 
best plan, but which was most in accordance 
with the conditions of the competition.”* 





BIRMINGHAM AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION.+ 


TuE sub-committee of council of the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce requested an able 
and competent townsman, Mr. W. C. Aitken, the 
author of various publications ccnnected with 
the art and industry of Birmingham, to accom- 
pany the local artisans selected, to visit, examine, 
| and report on the works exhibited in the French 
International Exhibition ; also to farnish a general 
report on those special industries which referred 
more particularly to Birmingham. The resultant 
reports by Mr. Aitken and the local artisans, 
however, are due to the scheme originated by 
the Society of Arts in London, to facilitate the 
visit of “ foremen and skilled artisans to Paris,” 
and to inspect and report on the contents of the 
Exhibition. Mr. Aitken is himself a member of 
the Society of Arts’ committee. 

The Exhibition, says Mr. Aitken, in his general 
report, demonstrates not the decadence of English 
inventive skill, industry, or perseverence, but 
that other nations, availing themselves of the 
experience gained in previous international 
exhibitions, have entered the industrial arena in 
those fields of industry in which we have 
hitherto reigned supreme. It bears evidence 
also, he remarks, that up to the present time 
the element of art is more generally known, 
understood, and intelligently introduced into 
manufactures on the Continent than in England. 
It also shows that the chief and direct advan- 
tages of an international exhibition are more 
particularly received by the country in which it 
is held; that practically the examination of 
objects by, and the decisions of, juries as to the 
merits of the objects exhibited are not to be 
depended upon; and that henceforth the farce 

















* Mr. Birch wishes it said, with reference to our notice 
of bis design, that his plans and estimate provide for @ 
| height in the rooms of 8 ft., from floor to ceiling. _ 

*"« Report presented to the Council of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, on Manufactures of a similar 
kind to those of Birmingham, as represented in the Inter- 
national Exhibition held at Paris, 1867; with Remarks on 
| the Necessity for increased Facilities for Art Education, 

Science - teaching, and Technic Instruction, ke. By 

W.C. Aitken, Birmingham: Billing & Co., Printers. 
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of juries and their awards may be considered at 
an end. 

England, he continues, is placed at a dis- 
advantage as regards the exhibition of heavy 
machinery, tools, and raw or partially manu- 
factured materials, more particularly railway 
appliances ; and judgment is given against her in 
conseqnence. Of the last it is stated that 300 
contributions are the namber exhibited : 152 of 
these are sent by France; while our country, 
which has done so much, and was the earliest to 
introduce and perfect the railway system, sends 
only twenty-one examples, the remaining con- 
tributions being made up by other exhibiting 
countries ; but even the limited contributions of 
England are said to contain by far the noblest 
example of alocomotive. He points out that the 
distance, and conseqnent expense in transit, no 
doubt materially operated in limiting the English 
display. It may, however, be questioned whether 
the fact of sixty locomotives having been ordered 
for English railways from foreign engineering 
establishments, as also others for our railways 
in the East Indies, should not have induced a 
greater number of locomotives to be exhibited 
by our great engineering firms. 

In raw produce also, as, for example, in iron, 
the cost of carriage no doubt equally operated, 
and our immense supplies of that metal, indi- 
cated only by a few English exhibitors, is by no 
means a fair representation of our gigantic 
industry therein ; some idea of the magnitude of 


which, as contrasted with that of other countries, | 


may be gathered from the consideration that we 
produce annually 4,500,000 tons, against not 
more than, at most, 400,000 tons, which it 
requires all the collective power and energy of 
every European nation united together to smelt 
and produce, from the purest and rarest known 
ores and charcoal ; and which, after being made, 
cannot be sold at much under double the price of 
our most esteemed brands. The general excel- 
lence of English iron is admitted by every 
country, and its low cost is proved by the extent 
of our exports in that metal; but while there 
are abundant examples to show what the French 
ean do in the production of iron in its manufac- 
tured state, as sheets, bars, girders, &c., we have 


no idea as to at what cost the examples shown | 


were produced. The French, in getting up 


works for exhibition purposes, are notoriously | 
regardless of cost; and there is every reason to | 
suppose, that on the present occasion they have | 


been equally so. 

That labour may be cheaper and aid the Con- 
tinental ironmaster, is true; but so long as we 
have our immense supplies of coal and iron, the 


iron industry of this country will, and must, | 


survive and flourish. Incoming time the wages 
of the foreign artisan will be approximated 


more nearly to those of this conntry at the) 


t time, and this must react in favour of 
the English ironmaster. Moreover, it must not 
be forgotten that the means which have con- 
duced to the development of the manufacture 
of iron in other countries, and created that 
mighty industry, are all our own. 

Iron is especially a metal of the Birmingham 


district, and the merits of the exhibits in that | 


metal, with the opinions expressed as to it, have 


induced Mr. Aitken to place before his con-| 


' 


OBLIQUE ARCHES.* 


stituents the implied opinion as to the compe- 
tition in that metal they are likely to have in 
other countries. He does so because the 
elements introduced into the discussion as to 
the true state of that important industry in 
England are essentially those which affect other 
branches, which are more particularly examined 
in this report. That other countries must and 
will advance in the manipulation of iron, is to be 
expected ; and that they will take, and are taking, 
advantage of every appliance and discovery 
made in England to aid them in making these 
advances is natural. Progress is the law of 
creation. Continental nations are jealous of 
this country : in the majority of those countries 
and states they are arming for the contest: 
they are educating their youths in trade schools. 
One moment’s consideration will, however, show 
that by a greater attention to technic and gene- 
ral education among the workmen, coupled with 
our immense supplies of iron and coal, and a 
somewhat less infusion of mere speculation, the 
iron trade of England will practically again 
place itself in a healthy and comparatively im- 


position. 

The space asked for by intending Birmingham 
exhibitors was 8,000 ft. It was cut down to 
4,000 ft. This led to the withdrawing of at 
least one-third of the applicants. The total 


number of exhibitors from this town, including | 


those from Dudley, Bromsgrove, Stourbridge, 
and Redditch, was only eighty-five, as opposed 
to 120, the number from Birmingham who ex- 
hibited at Paris in 1855. On the present 
occasion one of the chief firms in the brass trade 
had their exhibits so crowded together as to 
render the inspection of their most complete 
display impossible. 

Despite the want of space at command, ac- 
cording to Mr. Aitken, there is, on the part of 
manufacturers, a growing dislike to these exhi- 
hibitions, arising out of their too frequent re- 
currence, the expense, and the hinderance to 
business caused by the preparations for exhibit- 
ing. These considerations, coupled with the 
want of space, in the case of Birmingham, re- 
sulted in several important trades being totally 
unrepresented ; and in those trades that were 
represented, the number of exhibitors was so 
few as to afford no idea whatever of the import- 
ance or magnitude of the trade so imperfecily 
illustrated. 

The general conclusion to which the reporter 
has arrived is that English manufactures have 
suffered from lack of sufficient representation ; 
that in the useful and substantial England holds 
her place; but in ornamental art, as applied to 
| manufactures, she is behind. Still even in the 
|“ substantial” he sees the necessity for in- 
| creased exertion, for other nations are making 
‘rapid strides in this direction: the whole face 
of French industry is changed, has advanced, 
and is rapidly advancing. At every succeeding 
exhibition he has marked the progress of France ; | 
and other nations, as Prussia, Belgium, Austria, 
and even the small states of the Zollverein show | 
signs of increased industrial activity. 

Scientific and technic instruction, Mr. 
Aitken remarks, is absolutely necessary. If it 
is admitted “that a greater number of new and | 
successful combinations have been made by | 
foreigners during the last ten years, than by the 





being generally The solid contained 
between these two cylinders is cut by a numbe 
of similar screw-surfaces described about their 
common axis ; and these are intersected at right 
angles by another series of similar screw. 
surfaces. The whole arch is thus divided into a 
number of equal and similar solids, which form 
the voussoirs of the oblique bridge. The dimen- 
sions and angles of the voussoirs can only be 
found accurately by trigonometrical calculation. 
As all the joints and beds are in spiral lines, it 
follows that the two faces of the arch should 
also be spiral ; but when the span and angle of 
obliquity are great, this is scarcely feasible ; for 
the wall and parapet over the arch being straight, 
the faces must be worked off to the same plane, 
so that the arch must have the appearance of 
being elliptical. Bridges may be safely built 
with as great an obliquity as 65°; but in arches 
of wide span and a high angle of obliquity, the 
direct section should bea flat segment of a circle 
in preference to a semicircle. 

The earliest writer who appears to have dis- 
cussed the question of spiral courses is Mr. 
Chapman, the engineer of the Kildare canal 
(ireland), who is the author of the article on 

Arches in “ Rees’s Cyclopsdia” (pub- 
lished 1819) ; but he seems to have considered 
that it would be very difficult to get a mason to 
work the courses in stone, and advises the soffit 
to be built of brick, amd only the faces of the 
arch to be of stone. 

Mr. Nicholson, in his treatise on “ Stone- 
cutting,” published in 1828, also pointed ont 
the trae method of building oblique arches with 
spiral courses; but he did not enter much into 
the details of the art. 

In 1836, Mr. Hart, a mason, working on rail- 
ways under Mr. Stephenson, published a practi- 
cal. mode of finding templates for the spiral 
courses by a mechanical , which gave 
tolerably accurate results. But this method, be- 





people of this country,” and if “our trade 


sides being laborious, is not sufficiently exact to 


suffers from want of ar+-education, as is gene- satisfy the scientific engineer; and in 1839, a 
rally thought by those who understand the very complete treatise on the subject was pro- 
matter,” it is time that we bestir ourselves, | duced by Mr. Buck, an engineer largely engaged 
cast from around us the mantle of egotism in on railway work, who found algebraical formulsx 


which we have hitherto been enveloped, tear 
from our eyes the delusive spectacies which 
exalted everything English, and diminished 
everything which was or is not. Industry 
formerly, unaffected by foreign rivalry, con- 
tended only with small producers of its own 
‘nation, and then the competition was small. 
But free trade has thrown down the barriers ; 
jand the world is now one mighty universal 
;market. To be successful in this competition, 
our nation must therefore put forward all its 


by which the dimensions and angles of the tem- 
| plates can be caleuiated. This work was re- 
| edited in 1857, by Mr. W. H. Barlow, who added 
‘to it a method of making the requisite calcula- 
| tions without the use of trigonometrical for- 
mul, so that an intelligent foreman could direct 
the masons employed in building the bridge how 
to work the stones. 
Mr. Donaldson has brought his high mathema- 
tical attainments to bear on the subject, and by 
means of the elegant modern methods of ana- 


‘energies to educate, in technic, and other | lysis, for which the University of Cambridge 


| schools, the present and coming generations. 

| If we fail in taking advantage of the lesson 
taught us by the exhibition, viz., that great pro- 
| gress has been, and is being, made by other 
| countries, through artistic and industrial train- 
|ing; and if we neglect se to educate and train, 
|is may truly be said of us, “ Miserable is that 
| nation which, after this exhibition, comprehends 
| not the necessity for progress.” 


! 








| Aw “oblique” or “skew” bridge is one in 
| which the roads passing over and under the 
arch cross each other obliquely. The angle 
which a perpendicular to the axis of the road- 
way passing under the bridge makes with that 
|of the roadway over it, is called the “angle 
of obliquity.” 

Before the introduction of railroads it was 
ususl for the engineer in laying out a rcad across 
a country, when he came obliquely on a stream, 
to turn his road on each side of it, so as to 
etable him to cross by a bridge thrown over at 
right angles to the direction of the stream. But 
this plan could not be adopted in forming a rail- 
road, in which sudden tarns must be carefully 
avoided, and the greatest possible straightness 
obtained. Hence, in making lines of railway, it 
frequently becomes necessary to build very 
oblique bridges of considerable span, and the 
voussoirs of the arch must be so constructed as 
to secure the greatest stability. 

An oblique arch is a portion of two concentric 
semicircular cylinders, cut obliquely by two 
planes, which form the face of the arch, the 
intradosal and extradosal lines of the two faces 








* “A Treatise on the Art of Con i 


is justly celebrated, has obtained formule of 
great accuracy. He has also described a more 
exact mode of constructing the templates than 
those usually adopted ; but we question whether 
the practical engineer will prefer this very ela- 
berate process to the simpler though perhaps 
less accurate methods given by preceding writers 
on the oblique arch. 








HEALTH AND WAGES. 


Dr. J. H. Startarp, at the Society of Arts, on 

the 4th imst., read a paper on the relation between 
health and wages, from which we may quote a 
few passages. 
What, he asked, are the conditions essential to 
successful labour? They may be divided into 
three categories. Firstly, the power or physical 
ability to work. Secondly, the mental and 
moral qualifications, viz., the will to work and 
industry to work honestly, these being united 
with more or less of intelligence and skill. And 
lastly, the opportunity of working, which depends 
locally on the demand for labour and the profit 
which it yields. Taking the world at large, this 
opportunity is given to all who have will, intelli- 
gence, , and strength, a combination of 
which will inevitably lead the possessors to seek 
the best market for their labour, and to rest 
satisfied with none which does not enable them 
to gratify the reasonable wants of an independent 
life. 

Now, althongh the immediate object of this 
paper is to point out the intimate relation be- 
tween health and wages, it must not be forgotten 
that the essential conditions of labour are most 
closely mixed up together, and react one upon 
the other with the most complicated resalts. 
Thus in a state of trade, waut “of 





stracting Oblique 
Arches with Spiral Courses.’’ By W. Donaldson, M.A., 
Assoc, Inst. C.E. Spon, London, 1867. 


employment and privation lead inevitably to 
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exhausted health, and to the many consequences 
of exhausted health to be noticed presently. 
Moreover, it drives the labourer to tramp the 
country in search of work; it unsettles his 
ordinary mode of life, and brings him into 
collision with a class of wanderers whose habits 
he gradually acquires. One of the saddest 
features in the present state of society is the 
extraordinary increase of vagrancy which is now 
observed throughout the entire country. A week 
of such a life breaks the health and destroys the 
energy of the best intentioned labourer; and 
although he may be glad to escape the first or 
even the second time, the final result will be that 
he gradually loses health and en for work— 
that he will adopt the shifts of class with 
which he is thrown, and cease altogether to be 
a productive member of the community. So, 
again, whilst skill can in many cases supply the 
want of strength,—and we shall see that it has | 
@ constant tendency to do so,—yet it may be 
taken as a rule that both are associated A 
a feeble community being ignorant, not because 
they are deficient in natural intelligence, but 
because they have neither the meams, nor the 
time, nor the energy, to acquire knowledge. In 





the agricultural labourer we have the best 
example of strength without intelligence. In| 
the population of the East of London we have 
intelligence without strength or knowledge to | 
supply its place. 
Lastly, it is clearly possible to haveknowledge | 
and strength without honesty or the will to | 
work—the want of which equally prevents the | 
employment of the labourer and leads eventually 
to the destruction of his health. 
We arrive, then, at the conclusion that power | 
or physical ability forms the basis of all kinds of 
labour. No man can work who is physically in- 
competent, and, ceteris paribus, the degree of 


intelligent labourer will certainly emigrate to 
other lands if he fail to supply his reasonable 
wants here. 


Having shown that physical health is the basis 
of individual labour, it remains only to observe 
that what is true of individuals is also true of 
communities and nations. 

In conclusion, I will add a few remarks on the 
remedies for the state of things I have de- 
scribed :— 


Ist. A review of the Poor-Law system, with the object 
of replacing the present repressive measures by an active 
system of judicious help to those whom sickness and 
misfortune drag down to the class below them, and 
Ss to ppatee. 

more perfect organization of charities, where’ 
the destitute and deserving poor may be supplied wi 
what is necessary, without havin @ recourse to the system 
of begging, inseparable from the present multiplication of 
charitable institutions, 

3rd. The necessity of supplying relief to the children 
of the indigent elass in the shape of wholesome food. 

4th. That industrial training should be condition of 
all relief to the children of the poor, and that such train- 
ing should oeeupy the first place in the education of a 
class which depends on labour for independence ; moral 
and religious instruction being from the necessity of the 
case . 

5th. By @ system of seven years’ apprenticeship, with 
food and elothing at the public cost, that @ certain number 
of children may be raised from the indigent to the artisan 
class, with the view of breaking down the monopoly now 
enjoyed by the latter, and filling up the hiatus which 
cites and mictietane constantly make in the ranks of 

rtisan. 


a * 

6th. By miing creme to transfer as many children, 
orphans, and others, to the country districte where, as in 
Seotland and France, they may be cheaply and healthily 
brought up in the class to which they naturally belong. 
By this means the sical ion inseparable 
from town life would comb: and the tendency to 
searcity of labour in the country, now becoming general 
on account of the facilities of transit and the attractions 
of large towns, would be greatly diminished. ; 

7th. That it is the duty of Government to provide s re- 

ister of labour through the instrumentality of the Poor- 
ay and reform the tramp werds. that a stop may be put 


expectation that he may 


strength determines the quantity of labour which , obtain work. 


| 


& man can perform and the wages he can earn. 
The first effect of physical degradation is an | 


Lastly. These objects can only be secured by a reform 


| in the present system of doing charity by proxy, and the 
efforts of philanthropic persons i ) e 
augmentation of productive power, The poor snd superintended by a staff of officials, which might be | 


uire to be orgenised 


France in matters of art, and no master im- 
pressed the fact more strongly upon his pupils, 
or strove more to do what he could to remedy 
the defect. “We are a very long way behind 
the French in this matter,” he said. “We have 
to make a beginning; they do not seem ever to 
have had to make a beginning. What are ten 
or fifteen years in comparison with the centuries 
of experience the French have had; and what 
also the extent of our little island as compared 
with France, with its treasured works of art 
scattered all over it? The odds are fearfully 
against us; but I trust that our British nation 
will soon make them equal. One of our diver- 
gencies to the right or left, whichever it may be, 
is the exclusive striving after accuracy. Now, 
a m accurate man is one of the most dis- 

people in the world; and if accuracy 
is beauty, the best thing we can do is to cover 
our walls with photographs and fill our libraries 
with Blue-books. We want not only accuracy, 
but poetry and spirit, and liveliness, and a spark 
of originality amongst our pupils.” 

In eubsequent remarks, Mr. Parry drew the 
mayor’sattention to the effects of the inadequacy 
and inconvenience of the present building used 
as the school, and implored him, as forwarding 
a really good moral purpose, to aid them in re- 
medying the defect. The real scheme to anewer 
would be to have one building inclosing the 
School of Art, the museum, a public library, 
baths and washhouses, and so forth, with at the 
back a space for the Gymnastic Society: the 
washerwomen and the athletes would form very 
| nice studies for the art pupils. But, appealing 
[e the utilitarian Englishman, he was perfectly 

confident that it would pay. He hoped the 
| mayor would signalise his year of office by for- 





to vagraney, aud the destitute labourer may travel with warding this scheme. 
safety, and with a reasonable 
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7 i i | ovided at the public cost, with the certain result | . : s hich 
have more children than the rich, The more Peat cberktable heey aa eve ave Kbevally, boosuss | Txis mansion, for a W.R.J sale owe 
perfect the individual, the more refined his they would have confidence in the executive, The rates has been in progress about two years and a half, 
habits, the greater the difficulty in propagating would then be only used to supplement benevolence when ig now approaching completion. It is situated 


the species. Nature makes ap in numbers what Ge matin fails, and . =o agente ——- about seven miles from Middlesbro’-on-Tees, and 
she lacks in power ; and so with inferior resources > S Remy = on fact, Stave Seale, to be effi. amidst some of the finest scenery in Cleveland. 


the poor have more mouths to feed. Physically cient, must be kept as much as possible out of sight, The building is faced with blue flint stone, from 
these children are less healthy than their parents, | quarries in the neighbourhood, and the og 
from whom they inherit the seeds of debility and | - — |are of @ warm yellow local sandstone. 2 - 
disease. The poor have thus a burden which the | principal staircase is of oak, and a c wer 
rich are not called upon to bear ; the former have | GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF ART. |rooms on the ground-floor have — od w 
to bring forth, tend, and bury a mass of infantile | Pere eae : : | ceilings ; that to the main staircase being =~ 
humanity, and the expense of doing so must be| THE annual distribution of prizes to the pupils | riched with curved and moulded ribs, shields, 
a serious tax upon their scanty resources, and of this school has tuken place at the Tolsey. &c., and surmounted by a lantern-light glazed 
materially interfere with the rearing of the | The admission tickets were a shilling each, and with richly-cut glass. The whole of the build- 
surviving children, the room was crowded by the pupils and their | ing has been carried out in a handsome and sub- 
I have the written opinion of the most distin- friends. The mayor (Mr. C. F. Innel) presided. stantial manner, and the arrangements for water 


D4 . ; . . . — 
guished members of the medical profession, an | The report said :— supply, ene — opremeens bade vf _ 
opinion which must be endorsed by all practical The number of students who attended the Gloucester plete. _ There are i Sager y ae ss 
philanthropists, that a very large proportion of | School of Art during the year happens to be exactly ~ ‘including dressing-rooms. We giv | 

saa - ‘ | same as that of last year, 146. That the returns of the | +}, gouth and east fronts, and the ground plan. 
the debility, deformity, disease, amd premature | %" 35 not show sn i no ia, we beliove, chiefly en eT oeeaet ae tien tito 
death amongst the children of the London poor, | ascribable to the nature and position of the building The mansion cted > he clerk 

r i in after- | ied as our School of Art. In the annual exami-| & John-on, contractors, Middlesbro’. e cler 

as well as the want of stamina observed in r- | occup FF anos Bs Shops ag pene "Sams o wr The architect 
life, is owing to insufficient, irregular, and un- | ®ti0n of last Mare Pert thane 23 were eueceseful | Of “ue works is Mr. W. Freeman. 
lle, K “ " ? ‘ ’ | against 45 the previous year. these uece > | is Mr. John of Darlington. 
whclesome feeding during the period of growth. | against 21 last year. The students whose works were sent | . Ross, 


A fertile source of degraded physical health | to the Department competition this year were 64; last | 











were — this 


amongst the labouring class is the waste of adult | 


year they were 48. The numbers 1 
year 24; last year 32. This year, in the Elementary Sec- 








male life incidental to the occupation, and more jjon, 12 students were succeseful last year, 25: in the REFERENCES. ant Ri 
nt i i ed Section, this year in were successful, - Ft. in, 
prevalent in large towns, sy +a ts are rte : sak son. Of these 12 students, the works of A. Carriage-porch ........sscsecseeesee 15 O by 15 0 
even more dependent on the er they are 6 were chosen for National Competition, against those | B. Inner porch. .......cesccceeseeeseres 16 ; ” = : 
in the country districts. P of the 7 last year, which were all chown. ze open o. Suence bol. Ss hnaiiendceniann = wen 
128 : : r for) Competition we have no successes to show this year; | « Breakfast-room .......e+s.-s.-sse0es sy 19 
The struggle of ag egape at pe last ier we obtained a bronze medal. Reviewing this EB, Library .......cccscssssssecesorscooes 24 . re " . 
the physically feeble than it is for ers, statement, we find an increase of successes in the Advanced F, Drawing-room ......:sseereecereee 30 on = : 
with an empty stomach and exhausted frame, the | g.ction, s decrease in the Rementany sn. This in simply G. Conmarveteny see sadianouenavinintis = coe ¢ 
i i i tion with | wing to a shifting o t ie st 0 we by th . nte-room ........ - 19 vy lt 
poor savitar tat ails plies h veins a coeials South Kensington authorities, and not to any falling off in I. Dining-room ........ * 2 ° a 4 ° 
an achiviy Cae ene P P the quality of our work. K, Principal staircase ” 


by habit as despair, Look at that ragged urchin 
turning somersaults ; he works hard enough, God 
knows, for the scanty pittance thrown him by 


Mr. Gambier Parry addressed the meeting, 
and in course of his speech he referred to the 





L. Smoke-room ........ «+ 16 ; 
M. Billard-room ..........00seeeeereveee 26 6,, 24 0 
N. Gun closet. : 

O. Lavatory and W. C. 


A : : i . This school . 14 0 56 0 
h rs-by. Watch the pertinacity of the| subject of beauty and use in art : y tide eatenabein tell csincsnersnioss ere 
eh me. the sellers od teen. Turn to| he said, is for the benefit of the operative, work- Q. Kitchen seneeneeenenneerenete _ . " a . 
the coster, and ask him how many miles he has| ing, artisan class—using that expression “ a B. er > APTI 10 07% 7 0 
to walk to realise a shilling. The more feeble | very wide sense—to enable them to utilise their T. Bed closet (plate safe under) 12 0,, 7 0 
he i d the less his stock, the further he has | fingers for the benefit of their lives. Therefore, U. Open COUP ....cerarensseenrseevees " 0», - : 

mn ton , the great thing to demonstrate is, that beauty is of Vv. Baler’s eaery ncacenneeers 20 7,, 

” the ublic ought to provide industrial institu-| use. I believe that of late we have to @ certain a pment sy epccniciimneiin 

tions A iors she aetiee labouring class might be | degree come to acknowledge this in our designs Y. Back staircase (ditto to cellars under). 
perticlgatiiin in the advantages of skilled labour | for manufactured articles of cotton and oe Zi. Sn lll ce ats 19 0,13 6 
according to their intelligence and strength. In | and things of that sort. Bat still, in our hig a4 > Teceahens. 

; ital will derive a double| manufactures in which art appears the Frenc @. Lobby. OR a 
this advantage oe P letely. I was sorry to d. Servants’ hall..........scscsree » 17 0 
benefit, first by diminishing the monopoly of the| have outdone us comp sis y h them at Si I iipnnencenkcneneemeso—ne 24 0,,16 6 

Len, iminishing the expense of} find that in one art we cannot approach them "8 SRE 18 0,16 6 
artisan, and then by diminishing pen hisel f. 

: i ed to form public | all—that beautifal and most refined art of chisel- * Veuendeh. 
the paup_r class. It is propos P Gwe comll 


schools for the technical education of the artisan 
to have 


ling metal work, which requires the finest eye 
and the steadiest hand; and in figure drawing 


é. Game larder. 
k. Coal-house. 








class ; h more is it ‘ : 
indenwial achecle for the indigent class ; and to | also gS snag hegeenes a get — . a i. Gtioks 
feed them whilst they learn. Any excessive BB ier ine inferiority of England toh ‘s. Court-yard. 


power of production will right itself, since an 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. | rlcles repaired. 29,752 bundles of firewood 
A meetine of farmers and others interested f the I widen i eee 
2 are has oe serge: — te) aaa 42 mattresses were made ; 20 
vened by ha 0 and Horticaltural The payments for supporting the inmates of 
as wr rnd — ). ; _ council of this | the three refages, maintaining the five day and 
— a 7 . re: See W. Cooper, evening ragged-schools, and for completing and 
a” es dr. T. Hughes, - Mr. Greening, | fitting the ship, clothing for the first fifty boys, 
a. = director, tor, stated that the opera-| &c., were 8,7271. 3s. ld. ; invested in Reduced 
aa "all plone pe » 80 far as they had done, | Annuities, 5111. 9s. 6d. ; on deposit, 8001. ; total 
with complete success. The | 10,0381. 12s. 74.; the payments left in hand 
a — supplied with the best description | 6401. 12s. 4d. : 
of implements, manures, cattle-food, seeds, &c. What is wanted is, that the Gov i 
‘ . hood, 8, WC., 5 ernment will 

at —_ — without the intervention of | forego the claim of 2,0001., for the erage 
agen re ; but, in addition to their securing | boats, and other materials, drawn from the 
good unadulterated articles, the whole of dockyard, to complete and fit up the ship; so 
the profits, minus the small charge for working | that the funds required for paying that debt 
expenses, which did not average more than 4| could be devoted to the support of more boys 
per cent., would find their way into the pockets |on the ship and in the refage. Should the 





of the members. They would receive a dividend | Government. still aire 

of 7+ per cent. on the capital and the profits | materials the pth Sone wide = 
upon their purchases, minus the working ex- | bound to pay, and that being the case, the work 
penses, the amount returned in the average of | would be retarded. The committee, however, | 
existing ¢ -operative associations being 6-7ths | hope that when the Government see that the| 
of the profits. At present the manufacturers | ship is now in working order, and that there are | 
allowed 8 commission of something like 20 per | 100 boys on board, being trained for a seafaring | 
cent. to the agents who sold the goods, and in | life, they will at once discharge the committee | 


the event of the farmers availing themselves of | from all liability in respect of the materials | 


such different departments of art; and havi 
already admired her remarkable. Feaiitaaienl 
flowers, he could not but prognosticate a 
brilliant future from so successful a beginning. 
Referring to the progress made by ladies, he 
said,—We men may well tremble in our shoes 
when we see this great “storm wave” of female 
talent and enterprise rolling rapidly forward 
and threatening to overwhelm us; but while I 
shall ever be the advocate of an open field, fair 
play me. oly. I trust the result will be 
etter art, a friendly, peaceabl 
affectionate rivalry. : 4 

Professor Westmacott afterwards briefly ad- 
dressed the meeting, and Mr. ve moved & 
vote of thanks to Sir Francis Grant, which, being 
seconded by Mr. O’ Neill, was passed by acclama- 
tion, and the meeting was dissolved. 

We would direct the attention of those who 
are interested in the progress of industrial art 
to Mr. Walter Smith’s “ Educational View of 
the Paris Exhibition,” which we printed re- 
cently.* With the greater part of his suggestions 
we fully agree. 





ACCIDENTS. 


the advantages of agricultural co-operation, that | referred to. We hope so too: the work is agood| Txe parish church of Letwell, near Worksop, 


commission would be saved, and would of itself | one, and must be looked upon as of a national | 
form a large source of profit. Extensive adul-| character; for whether it is viewed as a means, 
terations in cattle-food would thus also be for rescuing the waifs and strays of this great. 


checked. metropolis, or as a means of supplying the 
In addressing ® meeting of the Peckham (diminution of seamen so generally enya 
Industrial and Provident Society, Mr. Hughes, | port, the work which is thus established must 
M.P., observed that the co-operative principle | prove beneficial to the country at large. 
had extended itself in many ways. He instanced 
the case of the Messrs. Briggs, the great coal- 
— pts who had resolved to put an 
to strike and lock-out system by givin ; 
their men a share in the profits. Shovineslpthetr ee RAO S.A 
collieries never paid more than 7 per cent.,| THz meeting-room of the Royal Society at 
whereas under the new system not only was | Burlington House was filled with a pretty 
there 10 per cent. paid for capital to the Messrs. | audience on the 14th inst., to hear the Report 
Briggs, but a sum of 1,800l. in hard cash was | and see Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., present the 
divided among the working people. In the/| prizes to successful competitors. He was sup- 
second year the 10 per cent. was also paid, a| ported by Professor Donaldson, who read the 
dividend of 3 per cent. was declared, and 2,000/.| Report ; Professor Westmacott; Mr. O'Neill, 
divided among the workmen. The principlethus R.A.; Mr. Landseer, R.A.; Mr. Lewis Pocock ; 
carried ont made these men partners, and of Mr. Bowler; Mr. Redgrave, R.A.; and many 
course more careful; and hence it was that a other friends of the school. It appears that 
vast amount of expenditure was saved, and an there are now 107 students on the books, being 
enormous success attained. The movetment was | 34 more than at the same date last year. At the 
only just beginning, but he was strongly of close of the summer session the number was 
opinion it would eventually succeed and put an 130, and the committee have little doubt that, as 
end to those terrible struggles between labour the advantages offered by the school become 
and capital which brought so much misery and | more extensively known, a very short period will 











ruin on hundreds and thousands of families among suffice to raise the number from 150 to 200, 


the working classes of this country. Heexhorted students, which it can easily accommodate. At 


them earnestly and sincerely to persevere in the annual second-grade examination in March, | 


their good work, and not be discouraged by any 1867, 36 studente presented themselves for exa- 
opposition which might be thrown in their way. | mination, 25 passed in one or more of the papers, 
and 13 prizes were taken. At the annual 











silver medal was awarded to Alice Elfrida Manly, 


national and local examination of the drawings | 


at South Kensington last April, one national | 
joists which sustained the first floor gave way 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


and one national bronze to Margaretta Clarke. 


Notts, has been totally destroyed by fire. The 
cause of the fire has not been ascertained, but it 
is supposed to have originated, as usual, from 
the overheating of the apparatus for warming 


the church on Sunday morning. The building 


was restored and fitted with open benches in 


, 1864. 


A shocking accident has oceurred at the parish 
church, King’s Norton. A new peal of bells, 
subscribed for by the parishioners, has just been 
cast by Messrs. Blews & Son, of Birmingham, 
and the largest bell was bein . fixed, when, from 
some cause at present unexplained, it fell, 
cutting in two the organ, and fatally crushing 
the head of Mr. Arthur Longmore, a young 
gentleman who has shown much interest in the 
work. 

An extensive fall of earth has cccurred in a 
deep excavation near Bolton, on the new rail- 
way line between Horwich and Hindley, com- 
pletely burying four or five of the men. One of 
them has since died, 

The jury who sat on the body of William Watt 
who was killed in Sunderland Docks by the fall- 
ing of a bridge, have returned the following 
verdict :— That the deceased was accidentally 
killed by the fall of a certain archway leading 
to No. 13 drop at Sunderland Dock, and that 
the fall of the said archway arose from the want 
of a proper repair of the abutment or east wall 
of the archway, which wall, in the opinion of the 
jurors, from its defective state, ought previously 
to have been repaired; and they strongly cen- 
sure the Commissioners for not having acted 
upon the report of Mr. Meik.” 

In a café, Rue Galande, Paris, the beams and 


and fell, killing three masons, and more or less 


Tur Revver ror Hometess Cuttpren now! Ten local prizes No. 1, and four prizes No. 2, | injuring three or four other individuals in the 


includes a house, No. 8, Great Queen-street,| were awarded; and three students obtained | 


Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for 100 boys; the Training | 


Ship, Chichester, with another 100 boys; and 
two Homes for girls, one at 19, Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury, and the other temporarily located 
at Kilburn, These refuges afford home and 
training for the inmates, who are received into 
them all the year round. 

The Report for 1867 describes the good result 
of the supper that was given to 200 boys from 
the Casual Wards in 1866, and the establish- 
ment of the training ship. 

The industrial element still continues to be an 
important branch of the training in this Refuge : 
—without it no permanent good could be accom- 
plished among the boys. The trades taught are 
carpentering, firewood chopping, shoemaking, and 
tailoring ; occupations which are all useful to 
the lads whether they emigrate to the colunies, 
go to sea, or obtain situations at home. 

The result of the industrial work for the past 
year is as follows, viz. :-— 

Work done for eustomers and goods sold ...... £607 «5 0 
Value of work done for the Boys’ and Girls’ 











copiniccapen 54615 2 

350 pairs of new boots in stock, value............ 109 5 6 
Errand boys’ work .........-.csccsescoersseeesereesees M41 O11 
Earned by boys at hay-making 35 9 4 
£1,439 15 11 


Being more than was earned last year by 500/. 
We learn that 2,031 pairs of new boots and shoes 
were made; 2,224 repaired. 1,170 new articles 
of clothing were made in the tailors’ class; 2,727 





honourable mention. Two prizes for design 
offered by Miss Bell, of Alton, have been awarded, 
the first prize to Sarah M‘Gregor, the second | 
prize to Emily Austin. The firat gold medal | 
given by her Majesty, to be competed for) 
annually by the students of this school, has been | 
awarded to Alice Elfrida Manly for three groups | 
of flowers in tempera from nature. The Report 
dwelt upon other circumstances connected with 
the working of the school, and concluded with a 
congratulatory reference to the circumstance 
that the gold medal of the Royal Academy and 
a scholarship of 601. had this year been won, as 
we mentioned last week, by Miss Louisa Starr.* 
The President read an excellent address, and 
in the course of it said :—One day last week he 
had had the pleasure of going over the school, 
accompanied by its excellent superintendent, 
Miss Gann, and was highly gratified. He found 
there numerons students receiving a sound and 
valuable education, and saw — youss —_ 
isplayi t ability in drawing from the 
Gene toe te life, from the flat, or from 
model. He was especially struck with one 
beautiful painting in monochrome, from the 
antique, and upon inquiring by whom it had 
been executed he was infinitely surprised to find 
it was the work of Miss Manly. It was very 
extraordinary to see such varied excellence in 








© We understand there were six male and three female 
competitors. 





shop below. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION, GLASGOW. 


A meetiNG of the Association for the Considera- 
tion of the Sewage Question, and others interested 
in that question, was held on the 16th instant. 
Mr. Hugh H. Maclure, C.E., read a paper on the 
sewage question, more especially as concerning 
Glasgow. He explained that his proposal was 
simply to deal with sewage in the state in which 
it was found in the common sewers, and to apply 
a practical combination of the outfall works in 
the Thames with the simple and effective irriga- 
tion works adopted, and in daily use at Edin- 
burgh, Croydon, Worthing, Carlisle, and else- 
where. The main covered intercepting sewers 
he proposed should be carried to stations some 
little distance beyond the present buildings and 
suburbs of Glasgow; thence through the agri- 
cultural districts on both sides of the Clyde, by 
open sewage canals, these canals terminating 
on each side of the river, in —_ a 
tanks, situated on the margin of the river 
oahin about three-quarters of a mile below Dal- 
muir. The tanks would be capable of containing 
the sewage of the city for aperiod of twelve hours. 
He could not disguise the difficulties and ex- 
penses connected with the large quantity of 
low-level sewage. The difficulty could only be 





* See pp. 867 and 893. 
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met by collecting, by means of a tunnel under !and similar conveniences ; besides, tke cistern 
the Clyde, the contents of those sewers into a| would on many occasions afford a supply when 
well on the south side at Govan, and pumping | other sources are frozen up or temporarily cut 
them up into a receiving tank situated at the | off. So, by the storage of rain-water, no doubt 
north side of the Glasgow and Paisley Railway, | some good might be done; but, as a rule, all 


near Craigton. Mr. Maclure went on to meet 
objections which might be made to open canals 
and other parts of his scheme. The cost of it, 
including works, land, and contingencies, would 
be 332,0311., to which must be added 4,1301. per 
annum for pumping, independent of manage- 
ment and maintenance of works. He mentioned 
that the land available for irrigation on the 
north and south sides of the Clyde below Partick 
was, in all, 6,540 acres. The sewage of Glasgow 
would irrigate 4,740 acres. 





THE SOLWAY VIADUCT. 


Mr. R. 8S. Nortu, C.E., had, it appears, charge 
of the erection of this viaduct, subject to the 
control and direction of the agent of the con- 
tractors; and the conditions on which he under- 
took this charge were something like the follow- 
ing: —That the cost of erection was to be 
8,0001. ; that the time for completing the viaduct 
was to be eighteen months; that Mr. North’s 
sslary was to be 1,000/. per annum, or 1,500!. 
for eighteen months, and if the work was finished 
in less time he was still to receive 1,500/.; that 
if the viaduct occupied a longer period than 


eighteen months, Mr. North was to forfeit 1001. addition of the sewage dilute with the rainfall 


for every month beyond eighteen it took to 
complete it; and that, if the viaduct should 
be erected for less than 8,0001., the saving 
was to be divided between Mr. North and 
the contractors. The erection of the viaduct 
was commenced in the summer of 1855; 
and Mr. North conducted the operations until 
October, 1866, when he was dismissed. Mr. 
North has since raised an action in the 
Scottish Court of Session, claiming 5261. 
6s. 3d., for salary due, with interest thereon ; 
8841. 18s. 7d., for salary due for the period 
of his unexpired services, with interest; and 
5,0001. for “loss of profits and injury to his 
character, credit, and feelings.” The contractors, 
on the other hand, have brought a counter- 
action, claiming 3,000/. damages for breach of 
agreement, in improper construction and delay ; 
and 1,000/. damages for allowing the plant and 
materials to be injured and destroyed. 








MEDALS FOR HOUSE IMPROVEMENT. 


WE have pleasure in recording the award of 
a goid medal to the Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes, by the 
International Jury of the Paris Universal Exhi- 
bition. This society has been engaged in its 
important work, under the presidency of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, for nearly a quarter of a 


|tubs, tanks, cisterns, and other receptacles for 
‘the retention (and possible stagnation and pu- 
itridity) of water for domestic purposes are 
objectionable. As to the rain-water being of 
'service in flushing systems of sewers, there ie 
‘no doubt of its great value; and the beneficial 
leffeets of the periodical cleansing of town sur- 
‘faces and sewers by rainfall, must, I think, be 
admitted by all. It would, indeed, be a calamity 
rather than an advantage to cut off from the 
| sewers all the rainfall. 

As to dilution of town sewage by rain, and 
‘consequent increase of bulk to be dealt with, 
that need not be a source of trouble where there 
‘is a well-devised system of storm outlets for the 
| discharge of the rainfall into the natural water- 
courses ; and as to increased volume at the out- 
falls, this difficulty is easily disposed of, for 
when the sewage is much diluted with rain- 
water it may, in most cases, be safely turned 
direct into the adjacent stream, and so be carried 
off in the increased and dilute volume. This 
works well also in another way ; for where the 
sewage is used for irrigation at times of heavy 
rainfall, when the diluted water is discharged 
direct to the stream, the land is charged with 
the rainfall, and least able to receive and pass 
off the extra quantity of moisture which the 


would give. 
Sewers properly devised are not intended for 
the conveyance of stormfalls of rain ; the natural 





earth, all-bounteous Nature will return us out of 
her great laboratory tenfold in food for man and 
beast. So every other upward struggle to what 
is right and good will bring a sure reward if we 
faint not. As yet, the public mind is but very 
partially willing to accept these truths in their 
full foree. We look over the old, old barrier and 
treat the innovators as foes, and refuse to 
surrender the citadel of our time - honoured 
prejudices. The day is dawning, however, and 
the barrier shows signs of giving way,—friendly 
glances are exchanged with the foes (?) outside, 
and, if not we, at least the next generation will, 
we trust, witness marvels of conquest of progress 
over prejudice, and see wonders in the conversion 
of waste and wani into profit and plenty. 





ARCHITECTURE IN GERMANY. 


Havine seen a good deal of German archi. 
tecture a few years ago, I read your able leader 
of last week with much interest. You are very 
right when yon fear that Munich was the cradle 
of that soi-disant “ Gothic of the Fature” which 
is running riot in some parts of Germany, 
especially in the south. It is known as the 
“ Maximilian Style” in all their schools ; and the 
style, to which this name is given is very weak 
Romanesque, with Classic, Gothic, and all sorts 
of other details. Munich was the cradle, and the 
Architectural Colleges of Stutgard, Carlsruhe, 
and Hanover were, and still are, the nurseries. 
At Berlin, however, and throughout the North of 
Germany, this style has had no chance, thanks to 
the memory of Schinkel, and the teachings of 





streams are open to receive these, and into them 
they should go. Besides the convenience of | 
this process, and the consequent diminution of | 
expense in constructing sewers adjusted for | 
sewage only, there is another very important | 
consideration ; that is, that in the manufacturing | 
districts, especially, every drop of fresh water is 
required for trade purposes; and there is no 
need why sanitary improvements should not, so 
far as they can properly do s0, preserve trade 
privileges and rights unimpaired. Sanitary 
works may, in isolated cases, affect prejudicially 
trade interests, but for one such instance there 
will be a thousand preponderating tendencies to 


At the present time a great onslaught is being 
made upon the hitherto impassable barriers, and 
we are beset with the besiegers so closely that 
there is no escape. Let us take a look over the 
ramparts and see the assailants who are besieging 
our smoke-begrimed and murky, muddy-rivered 
city. We hail them and demand their terms | 
upon which we may surrender. “ You ought | 
not to cast any dirt, or dye, or refuse, or sewage, | 
or any other like grievous thing into your river :”’ | 





Stiihler and Strack; and, as the study of 
Ecclesiastical architecture is more and more 
revived, we may soon hope to see the last of 
this nineteenth century Rococo. To the list of 
buildings enriched with frescoes you might have 
added, the Museum at Berlin (Kaulbach), and 


|the Palace at Stutgard (Schnorr); also the 


Pompeiianum at Aschaffenburg, and the Trink- 
halle at Baden. I ask with you, sir, “ Why can- 
not we do these things in England ?” 
ALFRED Srrone. 
Steile’s “ Emperors” in the Rémer, at Frank- 
fort, are, I believe, executed in oils on canvass, 
and affixed to wood panels. 





THE POSITION OF THE BRITISH 
WORKMAN. 


I HAVE just read in the current number of the 
Builder the letter headed “The Condition of 
Architectural Sculpture,” and signed “ John 
Roddis, Carver.” 

It is admirable, so far as it goes; but Mr. 


so say the rivers’ pollution preventionists. “ You} Roddis has altogether overlooked the most 
must utilize your sewage, and count every pound material bar to excellence in workmanship in 
or pint of refuse as worth so much :” so say the England, which is trade-unionism, alias trade- 
sewage utilizers. “‘ You must burn your smoke :” | terrorism. Did the proprietors of houses being 


century. And whilst we could wish for so useful | so say the urban air purifiers. “ You must build | built, did building committees, did architects 


a society still greater support, it will be gratify- 
ing to the many friends of the movement to 
know, that in respect of plans and designs for 
working men’s homes, the English are found to 


decent habitable dwellings for your workers, and | ordain that one scale of wages should be paid in 
let them out of the dark dreary alleys, close | building trades to skilled and unskilled work- 
courts, and cellars of your city:” so say the/ men alike? No; but the workmen did. Suppose an 
improved dwellings philosophers. ‘You must! architect or his clerk of the works engaged a 


occupy a foremost place. | educate, educate :” so say those who see that it | few first-rate hands, and paid them whatever 


We understand that a similar medal has been 
awarded to the Metropolitan Association for 
Improving the Dwellings of the Industrious 
Classes. 








THE SANITARY FIGHT. 


I HAVE perused with interest the article in 
your number for the 23rd ult. on the preserva- 
tion of rain-water in towns. The subject de- 
serves attention, as every day’s experience shows 
that the question of water supply to towns and 
cities is becoming of more and more pressing 
urgency. There are, however, one or two points 
to which I wil), with your permission, briefly 
advert. 

In every building, from a cottage toa mansion, 
provision could no doubt be made, and space 
found, for a cistern in such a situation in the 
attic or roof, as in no way to interfere with the 
beneficial occupation. Rain-water so stored 
should, however, be filtered before use; and at 
no time should it be used except when perfectly 
fresh, saving only for inferior purposes, such as 
the supply of w.-c. For this and other like pur- 
poses it might be found very convenient, and 
would save, at least in part, the great drain 
there is upon our waterworks systems for these 


is dangerous to put the weapons of power into| remuneration they chose to ask, what would 
the hands of untrained men. And then, there is| ensue? Rattening ! 

|a general cry for new hospitals where disease | In this land of boasted liberty, a workman 
|can be treated, and where grim death can be} may not use the skill and energy with which 
battled with ; new workhouses, where the poor God has endowed him, and by means of which 
can live in luxury approaching that of model he would often gladly earn a little extra money 
prisons ; new asylums, where imbecility can be | wherewith to purchase some comfort, it may be 


won back to reason, or, if not, can be coaxed into | 
harmlessness with music and kind words; new 
parks, baths, and playgrounds. In short, a new 
and improved lease of life for the toiling millions 
{in this workshop of the world. It is a strong 
barrier which interposes betwixt us and all this 
good, but it must come down. To restore so far 
as can be the purity of our streams will be to the 
advantage of everybody, whether he be trader or 
dweller by the once clear brook where the 
“speckled trout” abounded, but where now, 
alas! no living thing can exist. To burn the 
smoke from the thousands of chimney -shafts 
will be to give us air fit to breathe, and to save 
annually thousands of tons of coal. To improve 
the dwellings of the industrial classes will be 
to elevate them mentally, to improve them 
physically, to make them better workers, sounder 
thinkers. To fertilize the earth with the waste 
products of our cities and towns will be to turn 
& present curse into a blessing ; for whatever that 





for asick wife or a dying child, because, forsooth, 
some lazy fellow-member of his “ union”’ has 
neither the will nor the skill to keep pace with 
him; and therefore has framed these wicked 
“rules” to drag every one else down to his own 
low level. This is the great bar to progress in 
England. 

And while on the subject of trades unions, 
their necessary consequences, “strikes,” natu- 
rally rise to mind; and 4 propos of them, I 
wish to say to their originators and abettors, 
“Behold ir the unparalleled distress already pre- 
vailing among the poorer classes, though winter 
has scarcely commenced its terrors as yet, the 
worthy fruit of the seed sown by you! When 
there was work in plenty to be done, and at fair 
wages too, you drove out shipwrights, brick- 
layers, tailors, workmen of all trades and grades, 
and much of the present destitution and misery 
lies at your door, and you will have to account 
for it hereafter, if not here. 





is offensive to us we cast into the lap of mother 


I confess, though Iam not hardhearted nor 
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uncharitable, that the appeals for “help for the | high 
arite ) gher than they are here. The eight - 
stearate * pever seemed to me to come with so | system is the as all over New Zooland cna 
pee! goer pe pete ar — reseigan In the monthly summaries of the 
1 yers by re-| Utago Daily Times, you will always see lists of 
i to Peta howe the very class to which | wages prevailing hase so that seat gallne ule he 
: none pay cond pier are myo eee led astray, as these lists are to be depended on 
‘ clothing the hungry and| I have been in active tice h ’ 
naked wives and children of those men who! last six Reciiebe ta = pacitte 
id r years, and as I am therefore i iti 
mes 80 ati injured its members.* Well, so | to know what tradesmen’s Wiad dieceex Tides 
mote it -* At this particular season of the | taken the liberty of sending this statement. 
year we will not forget Who said, “Do good to} Dunedin. Davip Ross, Architect 
them that despitefully use you.” R. F. H. oe 











THE LAMPS IN HYDE PARK. LANGHAM HOTEL PLANS. 
Srn,—TI must really trespass upon the courtesy of your- 


Sir,—I have another grievance, those complete self and readers to be allowe: to say again that Mr. 
failures—the new lamps in Hyde Park! That es 1 ag the — = the yarn floors of the 
tanid clielaal . I 1 completely desigoed every arrangement 
. . in a pr sora pate an mid- bs them. My clerks and my own diary can establish this 
ray th erw good- g lamp-globe, | fact sufficiently. 
divides it into a steamy half-lighted semicircle, | 4,1 vere ceed that Mr. Murray seed ieGiuense with the 
we 8; I knew tha 
and an obscure fog-red second semicircle over.| As regards the comaleslann of the letter, I can only quote 
What is that corrugated plate for? It does | the report of the directors, as follows :—‘‘ The directors, 
not reflect the light, nor allow it to pass | es — a best professional advice, selected the 
- . ign of Mr. Giles.” 
through, but simply absorbs it. The plans I mentioned are in my possession. The Judge 
_ The burners, again, are not good, and the result | struck them out of the list when I proved them to be 
ig a dim, dingy, yellow light, just like a badly | mine, and they remain with me. JOHN GILES, 
trimmed oil-lamp, as may be proved any evening *,* We depart unwillingly from our determination to 
all along Hyde Park. Why were not two or | #dmit no other letter on this subject : under the circum- 
three of the lamps put up and experi- | Stances we could not refuse insertion to the above. 
mentalized upon, before we were committed to | 
these failures, at, of course, some considerable | — — 
expense? Once up, there is very little hope of | 
getting vi of them, unless the Builder raises its) “AN ADVERTISED COMPETITION.” 
reath, and blows a blast strong enough to drive | 
| §re,—In answer to a paragraph headed ‘‘ A Warring,” 
them away. The lamp-posts, too, are too far | the address given in the Builder of the 16th is the office of 
apart: there should be at least half as many, if | the agent, and temporary office of Mr. Baxter, where all 


not quite as man in sy ce}: . | reasonable information can be obtained. The gentleman 
q y, aga While lighting the in question is now abroad forming a company to build 


” . . 
park, why not have lighted it ? Now the lamps | large manufacturing premises in this locality, or abroad 
simply serve to make the surrounding darkness | according to cost ; the warehouse is intended for the sale 
more visible.—I am, your (eee ee hea Lal 

reat Mr. oes not wish to have any misunder- 
ENRAGED CoRRESPONDENT. standing, any competing architect wishful to withdraw 
| from the same can have the fee returned. 
| J. Brown, Architect, Queen-street, Leeds. 
| vitae, ~~ that we have received five other letters to 
# | the effect of that from ‘“‘G. EK. G.,” shows that, at an 
MARKET AT HOUNDSDITCH. rate, the affair has not been well managed, ° 


Sin,— You some time ago threw out some valu- | 
able suggestions as to building markets. I have a . 
just finished a market for Mr. M‘Call, of Hounds- 
ditch, the well-known preserved-provision manu- | RADIATION FROM IRON PIPES. 
facturer. It is close to Whitechapel Church, : : 
and has cost about 3,0001. I saw it opened, and, |, $'%;;1 Mave est heated my off with steam, bat I Gd 
judging from the prices asked for meat, and the | carry a good per-centage of it out into the waste drain, 

















great number of buyers, I should say it will be a where it is useless except for the purpose of driving the | 


rats away. Can any of your readers tell me how I could 
great boon to the poor, and also to all who can promote the radiating properties of the pipe ? 


avail themselves of its advantages, as I saw 

excellent shoulders of mutton sold for 5d., and | 
legs at 5)d. per lb. It is intended, also, to sell | 
soup and all kinds of cooked meats; also butter, | 
cheese, groceries,—in fact, if possible, to enable | 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


& poor man to go thither on Saturday, and buy all Srr,—I believe there is no cause from which so many | 


the provisions of any kind he may require, and | fires originate as from warm sir-stoves. The fact is, work- 
e are allowed to cut a building about in al! direc- 


such diabolical agencies, by means of which our wives and 
little oues are threatened with destruction.” 

A mason said their employer's interest was their inte- 
rest,—that if his buildings were destroyed they themselves 
would suffer by being thrown out of work. e wished all 
to know that the working man’s interest was bound up in 
the interest of his employers, and he thought that they 
ought to bind themselves into 4 committee to watch their 

| Masters’ interest. 

| A resolution was then proposed and carried with accla- 

| mation that the working men should form themselves into 
a volunteer watch corps to protect the property of their 

employers, and in doing so protect their own tools, 

| A vote of respectful sympathy with their employer was 

| passed, and the chairman was requested to convey the 

| same to Mr. Freake. 

; _ The spirit of the meeting, the views expressed, and the 
ability shown were in the highest degree gratifying. 








CONSPIRACY AGAINST ARCHITECTS. 


In the case (Manchester, before Mr. Justice Shee) of 
James M‘ Master, joiner and builder, Adam Hanning, and 
Thomas Slater, operative joiners, who were charged with 
conspiring to defraud Messrs. Pennington & Brigden, 
architects, Essex-street, Manchester, of the sum of 100/.,* 
the jury returned a verdict finding the defendants guilty 
of conspiracy, but recommending them to mercy on 
account of their previous excellent character. 

Mr. Justice Shee, in passing sentence, said the jury had 
come toa very right conclusion. There could be no doubt 
that the prisoners did conspire to make the prosecutors 
| pay more money than they admitted to be due. The pri- 

soners took a course which seemed to have been well 
| calculated to coerce the prosecutors into doing what they 
did not think they were bound in justice and fairness to 
do. They brought to bear upon them the probable 
| hostility of a trades union; but it appeared that that 
| combination had not the remotest connexion with their 
| schemes. He would mitigate the sentence, in consequence 
of the recommendation to mercy; but he could not do 
less, in such a community, than sentence each of the 
prisoners to nine months’ imprisonment, 











METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


WINDOWS IN PARTY WALLS, 





Ar the Marylebone Police Court on Friday, 13th, the 
district surveyor for St. Paneras preferred a complaint 
against Mr. George Ashley, builder, Maida-vale, for not 

} complying with the Metropolitan Building Act, throngh 
neglecting to erect a certain party wall to the Lichfield Ale 
| Stores, Frederick-street, Hampstead-road, for Mr, B. 
Taylor. 

Mr. W. F. Potter, architect, stated in answer to the 
summons that a party wall already existed, against which 
it was proposed to construct a lean-to roof; but inasmuch 
as there were certain windows in the said party wail, an 


application had been made to the Metropolitan Board of 


Works to allow the erection of an iron roof, so as not to 
| obstruct the existing windows, which could not be done 
away with, and which application had been granted. 
The district surveyor demurred to this arrangement as 
that did not get over the difficulty of the party wall. 
Mr. D’Eyncourt, the magistrate, said the question was 
whether the Metropolitan Board of Works had the power 
| to grant the application. 4 
Mr. Potter contended, under the 56th section of the 
Building Act, the Board had the power to grant applica- 
| tions of this nature in exceptional cases, and this was an 
| exceptional case. 
| Mr. D’Eyncourt ultimately, after a lengthened con- 
| troversy, dismissed the summons. 





. : * peop! 
that at the lowest possible price, and in a warm tions, without proper superintendence from the architect | 


‘and well-lighted place, instead of wandering or otherwise. The consequence is, they either cut away 


about from shop to shop, sometimes in the snow | timbers, or place the stoves in conjunction with them or | 
he result is, the stove is too often over- | 


heated, the timbers and boarding become in so dried and | 
heated a state as to cause spontaneous combustion. At | 


| boarding. 


and wet. J. P. WATERSON. 


| Her Majesty’s Theatre the fireman on duty smelt fire, 








WAGES IN NEW ZEALAND. 
rities; and this was probably from an over-heated ap- 


Sir,—In your number, June 15, 1867, you paratus. A Supscrizen, 
state,—“ Bricklayers in New Zealand earn ls. 
per hour ; plasterers have as good wages, kc.” | 
The figures you give are, no doubt, very high, | 
especially when compared with the majority of| INDIGNATION MEETING OF WORKMEN. 


the a for wang eis nor oo Britain, but On Wednesday evening a meeting of the whole of the 
yet they are very lar ow what is actually paid men at present employed by Mr. Freake, of Onslow- 
here. gardens, was held at his works, to en the views of his 
i i i employés, nearly 400 in number, on the recent attempt to 

Oumn = ee ee Sng tec ame - fans yrs by ao < G ah ged = property, ao 
oy , ‘ Grosvenor-square. e general clerk of works, Mr. 
New Zealand), the following have been the Terry, was elected chairman, and in opening the meeting 
wages paid for some years: before that, and | said they were met to give expression to their upmion as 
duri h h h fi “ to the dastardly deeds perpetrated by the so-called 
uring the first rushes to the gold-fields, they Fenians, especially in reference to Mr. Freake’s house at 
were much higher :-— | Grosvenor-square. He considered that those who could 


Masons and bricklayers, 12s. to 15s. per day. | so wantonly endanger the property and lives of those who 


4 had never done them any harm, murdering poor women 
Bricklayers’ labourers, 10s. per day. and little children, and causing misery in so many house- 


Carpenters and joiners, plumbers, painters, | holds, were not worthy the name of men: they were row- 
and, in fact, all other tradesmen, 12s. to 15s. per | dies, utterly reckless of the property of the rich or the 
d homes and lives of the poor. é 

Be . The following resolution was proposed and carried 

In the towns on the gold-fields of this pro- | unanimons!y :—‘‘ That this meeting cf men in the em- 
vince, in Hokitika, Greymouth, and other towns | ploy ot Mr. Freake, having been convened by themselves 
on the west coast, the are always much | *° enable them to express their opision on the late 

‘3 wages y diabolical outrage at Clerkenwell which bas caused such 
destruction of life mee loss of meer and also on the 
* Perhaps this sentence needs some explanation. I am | dastardly attempt to destroy No. 4, Grosvenor-square, 
of opinion thet feeding our destitute poor should be | the peaperty of our employer, do hereby declare that they 
matter for public legislation, and should not be left to | can have no sympathy with such inhuman wretches, =e 
private henevolence, which, in other words, means that | disgrace the name of man by such devilish actions, an 
the g bers of the community shall overtax | who ae prnatligne ipod po oeente, rey 
hemse relieve distress, whi parsimonious gi matter hom > 
= ge ty — ss ta - remain passive spectators to the action of 











can no longe’ 





which smell must have continued, although he named to | 
his companion all was safe, when, in fact, the mischief | 
was increasing, instead of representing it to proper autho- | 


THE EFFECTS OF OVERCROWDING 
IN PADDINGTON. 


| From time to time some of the members of the Pad- 
| dington vestry have called attention to the rapid increase 
of overcrowding in the parish, particularly ix Clarendon- 
street, Woodchester-street, and Cirencester-street, the pro- 
perty, it was alleged, of one or two vestrymen. Nothing 
was done by the vestry ; but the matter has been painfully 
revived before the guardians of the poor of the parish. 
Dr. Markham, Poor-law Inspector, who was present, 
asked for an explanation of the great and rapid increase 
in the number of medical orders given to the poor in one 
portion of the parish as compared with the other. Mr. 
Goslett, jun., said there was no difficulty in answering the 
question. In the one district there were Clarendon, 
Woodchester, and Cirencester streets, which were so over- 
crowded that diseases of every type ‘rapidly germinated 
and spread amongst the inmates. This was the reason 
why in that district 1,220 medical orders had been issued 
last year; whilst only 212 had been granted in the other 
division of the parish. Mr. Goslett, sen., corroborated 
his son’s remarks, and added, that last month the over- 
crowded division supplied 115 parish patients, whilst the 
other district only supplied27. Mr. Hartree, the relieving 
officer, was questioned. He said the three streets named 
were in a most dreadful condition. The houses were let 
to poor people, who had to crowd every room in them 
with separate families, in order to pay their rents. The 
Board would be astounded at the number of persons 
living in one house, which in some cases exceeded thirty. 
Only one water-closet was found to each house. From 
his own knowledge of the district he was not at all sur- 
prised at the number of medical orders required. Mr. 
Ellis, churchwarden, said the houses on the north-west 
side of Clarendon-street were built close to the canal, 
and the latter was actually 16 ft. higher than the base- 
ments, where human beings had to exist. He strongly 
suggested that the matter be referred to the sanitary 
committee, which was agreed to. Dr. Markham, at the 
close of the conversation, said he was quite satisfied with 
the reasons given for the great preponderance of sickness 
in one part of the parish as compared with the other. 


* For particulars, see p. S41, ante. 
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marble, with bases and annulets of stone. The 
BATHS AND WASHHOUSES. east window is new. It is in the Decorated 


MARYLEBONE AND WESTMINSTER. | style, and hes three lights, with geometrical 


Ar the last meeting of the Marylebone vestry, an sp-| tracery under moulded internal and external 
i ee the parish | arches, resting on carved capitals, supported on 
os asking permission to excavate | 4 +.ched shafis, those inside being of red Cork 


under the Marylebone-road, for th of adding to . ; 
the comveuianee of the ‘aoenge af maneen to the| marble. There are two other windows in the 


per yy oni Mr. Ae ne age em chancel, one in the north and the other in the 
it grat to men . 

enselientiy patronized as they were. The commissioners south wall ; each has two lights and tracery, 
were 80 pe Bs that their efforts were appreciated by the | and is set in a deeply-moulded reveal. During 
public, that they were about taking steps to om the | the progress of the work the ancient piscina and 
Prices still lower. | After some Coe asks aad eeahhowses | 80dilia were discovered. The vestry, which stood 
were conducted, and the handsome revenue which they | On the north side has been pulled down, and not 
yielded to the parish, the request was unanimously | at present rebuilt, but a stonedoorway has been 





ot St. Jemes’s vestry mocting on the came day, the made in anticipation of a vestry. The floor is 
baths and washhouses of that parish were referred to, paved with Minton’s encaustic and plain tiles, 
bet ins a different otrain. The son. Tg = Byng Nera arranged in various patterns. Externally, the | 
ained in strong guage t e usefulness of the . : 
pare ow Ar was almost stopped by the irregular water walls have been refaced with black flints, | 
supply of the ‘vrand Junction Company. On the previous chopped to a face and set in cement. The but- i 
Thursday ths supply suddenly, and apparently for no | tresses and string courses have been rebuilt with | 


earthly rea .on, stopped, and the pisee had to be closed. | Ancaster stone, and the gable is surmounted by | 
The next diy the supply was resumed, and again stopped. > y 
Next day, | Bem tion was the busiest day in the week, but | * Stone cross. The priest’s door has been re- 


no eeter on ps a All ne mest poe day wasa/ stored. The stonework has been executed by 
ittle manglir ¢ and ironing. vestry had gone togreat | Mr. J. Frewer, of Ipswich; and the carving by 
Sreeetor last pear no hess than S0cL,inbtcatn tpparsies; | Mr. Forsyth, ‘The cost of the restoration is 
but all was of comparatively little use, owing to the | about 600/. 

negligence or the incompese ney ot tne ee omreny:| Lianengradd.—The church here, which has 


onl the oem os os ee ne been in ruins for a considerable time, has now 


directors of the Grand Junction Company, and report the | through the exertions of the incumbent, again 
result to the vestry. been made suitable for divine worship. It is an 
interesting structure, and is delineated in the 
“ Archwologia Cambriensis.” The approach is 
over the fields, which occasionally causes con- 
ACTION FOR NON-FULFILMENT OF {siderable inconvenience. The church comprises 
CONTRACT. a nave, chancel, and north transept. Messrs. 
PEARD AND ANOTHER Vv. BAUGH. , Kennedy & U’ Donoghue, were the architects em- 

Tus was an action in the Queen’s Bench for a breach ployed a the snateresam, 
of contract, to which the defendant had pleaded about | Aberfraw.—T be chureh of Aberfiraw, North 
twenty-four pleas. | Wales, was partially repaired some thirty or 
Mr. Anstey was counsel for the plaintiff; Mr. O'Malley, forty years ago. Bat as the arrangement of the 


Q.C., and Mr. Pearce represented the defendant. D esheameh : : . 
The plaintiffs are metal workers, in London, and the | interior was then left unfinished, and repairs of 


defendant is am enamel iron plate manufacturer, carrying ®0 extensive nature being required, the present 
So. congisiion af Sat equsieentel dicing teestede @h| Cerne ae ee eee 
: - , ‘ O'Donoghue to prepare plans, and has entered 
Ls pence nein ae wend ey a , ae sygnneb pores |into a contract exceeding 1,0001., the whole of 
entered into with the plaintiffs. Before they completed which he purposes defraying at his own expense. 
Seeley ic tikka, to cena Gy hat time ihe toi | The church consists of @ nave and north aisle of 
farnish the required number for the fountain, and upon ©("4l lengths. The chancel, formed at the end 
his representation plaintiffs undertook to finish the of the nave portion, is divided by a series of 
Xa thon ool enone ak them within the speci- arches and columns, the bases of which had been 
complete the work within the time contracted by them, buried. By lowering the church floor as intended, 
and hence this action. The case eo pe depended | these will be brought to their proper proportions. 
peal al aps we correspondence, occupied the There is at the west end a richly ornamented 
. © | Norman arch, in excellent preservation; this 
|arch is supposed to have been the access to a 
tower, ee to the church. A new 
o | robing-room and porch are to be added. 
BUILDING CONTRACTS. Llanarmon.—The state of the church here 
In the case Blake v. Izard and Others, having for some time been such as to require re- , 
touching building contract, constraction of, paration, the incumbent has had plans and spe- 
interest of owner of land in material brought | cifications from Messrs. Kennedy & O'Donoghue, | 
upon the premises to be used in the construc- | and is activelf employed in raising funds for the 
tion of the houses, and bill of sale, it appeared, | work. 
that bya building contract it was agreed that, Bryngwran.—The church of Bryngwran has 
all materials brought on the land by the intended | undergone a repair, and partial re-arrangement, 
lessee should become the property of the in-| and has been provided with a new puipit and 
tended lessors. The intended lessee entered and | reading-desk. Messrs. Kennedy & O'Donoghue | 
commenced building, but obtained no lease. 
It was held that the materials brought on the; Llanfaglan.—The present parish charch, which | 
land by him vested in the intended leasors, and | is placed at an inconvenient distance from the | 
were not liable to be taken in execution by a| bulk of the population, is to be kept up asa 
creditor of the intended lessee, and that the place of burial, and plans for an entirely new 
agreement was not a bill of sale. building have been prepared by Messrs. Kennedy | 
The case is stated in vol. xvi. Weekly Reporter,| & O'Donoghue. The edifice is to be placed so as | 

















were the architects consulted. \y 


Baker, of Chelmsford. The main features of the 
alterations are the removal of a gallery which 
blocked up the tower arch and also a window at 
the west end in the tower; the substitution of 
open benches, all of pine, with carved 
heads, in place of the There is also a 
stone pulpit, farnished by Mr. Wray, of Chelms- 
ford; and an oak lectern, -desk, and 
stalls in the chancel; also a fine ancient oak 
screen, with tracery work tolerably perfect, which 
has come out well, the paint, &., having been 
rubbed off. The space within the communion 
rails is paved with encanstic tiles, and the other 
parts of the charch with blue and red Stafford. 
shire tiles laid in cement on a 6-in. bed of con- 
crete, with which the floor of the charch is 
covered throughout. The carved heads of the 
benches, each of a different design, have been 
executed by Mr. Polley, of Coggeshall. 


Trent (Somerset).—The | Chapel, which 
forms the ancient chantry | of this parish, 


bat now connected with the church, has been 
restored, at the cost of Mr. H. D. Seymour, 
M.P., as a memorial of his late father. The 


ancient work is of a beautiful Early Decorated 
| type, but there are remains of the original 


Pointed work. The north wall has been rebuilt, 
and has a series of coupled windows, under 
richly moulded internal arches. Under these 
windows are two moulded recessed tombs, one of 
which has a magnificently sculptured figure of a 
knight in fall armour, of Edward I.’s time. The 
other is a figure of a civilian of about the same 
date. The roof is of oak, and of a pointed form, 
with moulded ribs dividing it into panels, with 
carved and sculptured brackets under. The 
floor is laid with Poole tiles. The architects 
were Mr. W. Slater and Mr. R. Herbert Carpen- 
ter; and the contractor, Mr. Clarke, of Bruton ; 
the clerk of works being Mr. J. Farrall. 

Harwell.—The church here has been restored 
and re-opened. The estimated expenses of the 
restoration are calculated to be 1,300l. The 
main features of the work consist in the removal 
of the old-fashioned pews, and the substitution 
of low-backed stained deal seats; new oaken 
pulpit, lectern, and reading-desk ; the removal 
of the organ from the gallery, and the placing of 
seats for the choir in the chancel, The removal 
of the organ-gallery displays the Norman arch 
of the ancient belfry. The interior and exterior 
of the edifice have been renovated throughout, 
and further improvements were contemplated in 
the chancel. 

Rousham.—The chancel in Rousham Church 
has been re-built. The east and side windows 
were the work of Mr. C. Blackmore, of London; 


‘and the chancel is floored with Minton’s encaus- 


tic tiles. The double piscina has been replaced, 
and a credence-table, copied from it, placed on 
the opposite side. 

Thorne and Hatfield.—The foundation stone of 
a new church has been laid at Sykehouse. The 
ancient chapel of the place had become so 


ruinous that it was a matter of necessity to take 


it down, with the exception of a brick tower, 
which had been added to the chapel about 100 
ears ago, and which will be made to harmonise 
with the new structure by the introduction of 
windows of a better character, the addition of a 
spire, and some oth: sails. The plans of the 
new church have t ‘wnished by Mr. C. H. 
Fowler, architect t Dean and Chapter of 


p- 108. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Harkstead.—For some time past the chancel 
of the church here has been closed, it having 
been restored as a memorial of the late Rev. 
Ralph Berners, formerly recter of the parish, 
and it has been re-opened for divine service. 
When it was determined to restore this part of 
the church, the rector, the Rev. Hugh Berners, 
placed the matter in the hands of Mesers. W. 
Slater & R. H. Carpenter, of London, by whom 
plans were prepared, and the work was under- 
taken by Mr. W. G. Cannold, of Ipswich, who 
has carried it out. The old roof has been taken 
off, and a new one of the same height as that 
of the nave (from which it is distinguished exter- 
nally by an ornamental ridge) substituted. The 
roof is a hammer-beam roof, the principals and 
purlins being of oak, and the remainder of deal. 
The chancel roof is divided into three bays, and 
there being no chancel arch, the westernmost 
truss has been made to form a quasi arch. The 
wooden braces spring from carved stone capitals, 


Durham. 

to afford the requisite facility for attendance  Kendal.—The rer at the parish church, a 
to charch-goers in this parish, as well as in a contribution by Mr. «. A. Argies and Mrs. 
neighbouring populous district, which forms Argies, bas just been completed. It is of Caen 
part of the parish of Llanleblig. stone. The centre part, from the floor to the 

tedgrave.—The old church of St. Botolph, at bottom of the east window, consists of nine 
Redgrave, has recently undergone a renovation. Pointed Gothic arches, surmounted with a cor- 
A new open timbered roof of Meme! fir, supported nice and crest. The arches are supported on 
on principals, with carved collars and braces, pillars, the shafts of which are of polished Ken- 
resting on carved stove corbels, representing lal Fell marble, of dark brown colour, with the 
various angelic figures, has been erected. The exception of the two arches immediately behind 
interior boarding of the roof is stained and | the altar, which terminate in bosses. On each 
varnished, and the exterior is covered with slate. side of the window rising to a considerable 
A brick parapet on the south side has been, height is a pillared niche surmounted with a 
entirely removed, the new roof being carried over | carved c: . A fretwork of foliage, fruit, and 
the walls, and terminated with moulded gutter- other imagery interlaces the various parts of the 
ings. The south wall, which presented a very screen. The colour of the stone differs little 
motley appearance, being patched with plaster | from that of the walls of the church, alongside of 
and mortar, has been restored and re-pointed.| which the erection runs. The architect was 
The stonework of the windows has also ander-| Mr. J. 8S. Crowther, of Manchester; and the 
gone a renovation, and the chancel floor hus been | work was executed by Messrs. Ellison & Hinch- 
re-paved with Minton’s tiles. The work ha been | cliffe, of Manchester. The cost is supposed to 
executed by Mr. C. Bishop, of Diss. be about 3001. 

Runwell.—The church of this parish hes been| Fulwood.—A new pulpit, of Early Decorated 
re-opened for divine service. The whole of the | character, has just been presented to Fulwood 
interior, excepting the roof, has been renewed, by | Church by Mr. Henry Isaac Dixon, one of the 


designs of Mr. F. Chancellor; and the work has|cburchwardens. Its plan is polygonal, and it is 





below which are smal! columns of Irish green 





been carried out by the contractor, Mr. James) constructed of oak, with banded shafts of black 
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with carvings of low relief. It stands 
porns hgh sions, sind ne been 
execu . from 
by ~ B. Mitel Wither ‘The Pane 
now -wrought stand. 
manufactured by z. Thomas ‘Brawn, of 
pn ln other improvements are in 
oun’ 

Saffron Walden.—The parish church has just 
been embellished by the decoration of the east 
wall of the chancel, and by the addition of a 
carved reredos, executed in Caen stone by Mr 


Smith, of London; and the whole has been 
carried out under his direction. The whole is a 
memorial of a lady named Mrs. Taylor, deceased. 








GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
THE ROMAN INSCRIPTION. 
THe annual general meeting of this society 


was held on the 16thinst. Mr. Sheriff Strathern | appointing delegates to the proposed court of 


occupied the chair. On the tables around the 
room were a selection of interesting objects 
from the valuable collection of Mr. Adam Sim, 
including the key of the Glasgow Tolbooth, the 
tongue of the old bell at Biggar, the cap and 
handkerchief of King Charles I., &c. 

The Chairman, in the course of a few intro- 
ductory remarks, said it was wonderfal, in this 
great community, how few really took an interest 
in the science of arehwology. 

Mr. John Buchanan afterwards read a paper 


on “ Inscriptions upon Stones found in the Old | 


Roman Wall between the Clyde and Forth,” par- 
ticularly on a slab recently discovered near the 
Castlehill Station, a few miles north of Glasgow, 
of which he exhibited a cast. Mr. Buchanan 
said that there was some risk that the slab 
might not be allowed to remain in Scotland, its 
proper home, but sent to America. Its discovery 
was quite unknown to the Glasgow public till 
within the last few weeks [probably through our 
pages], so no active steps were taken towards 
having it deposited for preservation in some 
public institution here. 

We trust the will now take steps to 
prevent the removal of the slab. 








Books Received. 


Tue last edition of the old original “ Boy’s 
Own Book” is published by Lockwood & Co. 
It has been revised and considerably added to, 
so as to bring it up to the level of the present 
day. For nearly a quarter of a century it has 
held its own, and seems likely to do so for years 
to come.‘ What’s his Name” is the title of 
Caseell’s Annual for Christmas, 1867 ; in other 
words, an extra part of “ Cassell’s Magazine.” It 
Contains stories by a dozen writers, with cuts, and 
all for —— Dietrichsen’s Royal Al- 
manac,” in its 31st year, continues to present its 
very large amount of official and other informa- 
tion. Its lists of ing bodies of colonies, of 
fairs, the British consular service, &c., &c., give it 
value.——“ The City Diary” (Collingridge), in 
addition to the matter ordinarily given in a 
diary for the desk, contains a considerable 
amount of official information with regard to 
the City, carefally compiled and well arranged. 
It is a complete guide to the various business 
offices of the Corporation and ee 
The space for daily entries might be a 
little larger.—— 





The Messrs. Letts, who received 
4 silver medal at the late Paris Exhibition for 
their Diaries and Account Books, send us two 
or three of their publications, part of a very 
considerable series. The “No. 12 Enlarged 
Diary,” though a small book, gives plenty of 


room for each day’s entry, and is otherwise 
recommendable. —— Gntch’s “ Register and 
Almanac” has now reached its twenty-seventh 
aaa eer sintt Almanac for 1868,” on 

presents especially a Directory of Rail- 
way Officials.——“ The Publisher's Circular,” 
= hema se thy Low & Co.), con- 
t mens of a number of the new 
illustrated books of the season, and forms a 
remarkable pamphlet, buyable for ashilling. It 
shows, one is forced to say, the dead level of 
mediocrity to which woodcut illustrations have 
fallen, and the knowledge thus enforced may not 


-|be the least of the advantages resulting from 


the publication of “The Circular.’—— Recent 
Marine, Hydraulic, and Sanitary Engineering in 
Scotland: an Address to the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts, November, 1867. By 
Robertson, C.E., F.R.8.E., President of the 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts. Edinburgh, 
printed by Neill & Co. In this address the pro- 
gress of various engineering and sanitary works 
of late years in Scotland is reviewed, such as the 
Loch Katrine water supply of Glasgow; the 
Granton and Leith Docks, near Edmburgh ; the 
Dundee Dock improvements, &c., and sanitary 
improvements in various towns ; to most of which 
engineering and sanitary works we have already 
from time to time adverted in the Builder, 





Miscellanea, 


AnsiTraTion In TrapE Dispures.—The mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Carpenters’ and 
Joiners’ Society at Manchester, have passed a 








resolution in favour of the adoption of arbitra- 


| 


' arbitration. 


{ 

| Tse Liverpoot Master Buitpers’ Dinner.— 
|The members of the Liverpool Master Builders’ 
| Association held their first annual dinner on 
| Wednesday in last week, in the Liverpool Limited 
| Restaurant, New Exchange-buildings, under the 
| presidency of Mr. Thomas Haigh. About 100 
|gentlemen sat down, and among the number 
| were Messrs. Samuel Holme, jun., and A. Parker 
| (vice-chairman), Messrs. Landale, W. Jones, 
|jun., Urmson, Radcliffe, Pickup, Goodall, Brom- 
ley, A. Holme, W. Witter, Tomkinson, Tanner, 
Roberts, Hughes, and Lyon. 


Tue Cuester New Water Surriy.— The 
Chairman of the Water Works Company, the 
Mayor, two directors, and Mr. Dugdale (resident 
engineer of the company), have inepected the 
reservoir for the new supply, and the building 
recently erected opposite Huntington Brook, 
beneath which the river water enters into the 
new pipes, which are carried to the old works at 
Barrel-well. The water, in the first place, enters 
into the well beneath the building, at the higher 
source, through gratings of copper, and is con- 
ducted by large pipes, as we have before stated, 
to the Barrel-well works, from whence it ie 
afterwards pumped for the use of the city. The 
Mayor turned on the supply. 


PortsLapE Cuurcu.—A movement was re- 
cently made to restore the parish church of 
Portslade, or to make certain alterations ; and 
the vicar, the Rev. F. G. Holbrooke, obtained 
subscriptions, amounting to 4021. Estimates 
were submitted; and a vestry meeting was 
called to determine what should be done, when 
the whole scheme was resisted by Mr. William 
Hall, of Shorsham, who is owner, as trustee, of 
the Rectory and Manor of Portslade. An 
amendment against the alterations was proposed 
by Mr. Hall, and the result was: for the amend- 
ment, 97 ; against, 66; majority for the amend- 
ment, 31. The restorations are, therefore, 
abandoned for the present. 

Incompustiste Woop. — According to M. 
Schattenman’s experiments, says Galignani, 
there is an easy and cheap way of rendering 
wood incombustible: it consists in coating it 
with chloride of lime [chloride of calcium seems 
to be meant, which is a different thing from 
chloride of lime]. It is true, he continues, this 


CanpLes FOR THE GaTHERING.— A wax myrtle 
grows in Louisiana from which berries enough 
may be gathered in a day to make 8 Ib. of tallow, 
which is much harder and purer than common 


New Brince across tHe Tyne.—Contracts 
have been advertised for the erection of a new 
bridge across the Tyne, at Redhengh. It will 
more closely connect the west of Newcastle 
with the west end of Gateshead. 


Cuester CatHEeprat.—The nave of this cathe- 
dral has, for the first time within memory, been 
made available for divine service. The cathe- 
dral had been closed for some weeks in order 
that the preparations for the service, which has 
now taken place in the mave, and some neces- 
sary internal refittings, might be accomplished. 
The Dean announced in his sermon that the 
Chapter had expended in fitting up the nave for 
these services the whole of the funds which had 
been saved in past years for the much-needed 
restoration of the cathedral. 


ReE-BuILDING of Hoty Trinity Cuvncn, Dor- 
CHESTER.—The designs have been exhibited at 
the Town-hall, where they have been inspected 
by a large number of persons interested in the 
scheme. There are in all twenty-five sets of 
drawings now before the committee. The com- 
mittes met in the Council Chamber, when half 
a dozen of the most likely designs were selected 
and examined. There seems, however, to be a 
difference of opinion existing in the committee as 





to the style of building which it is most de- 
sirable to provide. The final selection was to 
_take place at a subsequent meeting. 


| 


| A Lier at toe Hic Levert Brince, New- 


tion in the settlement of trade disputes, and of C4STL#-uPON-Trnz.—A meeting has been held 


in Newcastle for the purpose of carrying into 
| effect a proposed “lift” to the High Level 
| Bridge from the Close. The “lift” is intended 
not only fur passengers, but also for horses and 
carts (loaded and unloaded), and cattle of every 
description. At present the heavy hills leading 
to the upper part of Newcastle make severe 
work for horses. The tolls will be one penny per 
person, 3d. for each carriage or vehicle, 4d. each 
for oxen or other large animals, 1d. each for pigs, 
sheep, lambs, or other small animals, 4d. per cwt. 
for goods, and so on in proportion. The com- 
pany, it is expected, will receive extensive 
patronage. 
THe CaNTersuRY Draixace Works. — The 
‘contractors for the new system of drainage 
in this city (Messrs. Dickenson & Oliver, London), 
‘are making efforts to complete the work by next 
'spring. Operations commenced in the marshes 
‘alongside the Broad Oak-road, where filtering 
| works have been erected. The building is 168 ft. 
|long, 60 ft. wide, and 7 ft. deep, and into it will 
| be conveyed the whole of the sewage of the city. 
|The liquid manure will escape by an outfall 
‘drain into the river below Fordwich, and the 
| residue, utilised with approved apparatus, will 
form a source of revenue. The outfall sewer has 
been carried across the marshes into the Sturry- 
road, and is to be continued to the outfall point 
on the river beyond Fordwich. Working back 
to the city, a brick cemented sewer has been laid 
in St. Stephen’s-road, and workmen are engaged 
in draining St. Peter’s-lane, &c. 

Urinization or THE West Ham Sewace.—A 
scheme has been proposed by Captain William 
Russ, and approved of by Messrs. Lucas & 
Wilkinson, of Westminster, engineers, for the 
utilization of the sewage of the West Ham dis- 
trict, which is at present discharged into the 
Lea st Blackwall, causing a considerable 
nuisance. It is intended to carry the sewage to 
Hainault Forest, where land has already been 
secured for the discharge and utilization of the 
whole of the sewage; and as the promoters 
would only be bound to give @ certain quantity, 
m eners, who abound on the route, 
could also be supplied with the surplus when 
they require it. As the matter stands, a farmer 
at Hainault has agreed to give 2/. per acre for 
300 acres the first year, and for 600 acres there- 
after for twenty years, and to take any residue 
that may be given. The estimated cost of the 





will only protect the surface, but it will prevent 
the bandh from spreading. The operation [with 
solution of the chloride] should be 
twice with a common white-washing brush. Tae 
cost is at the rate of about 5f. per 100 square 
mitres, the liquid costing lf., and the rest being 
the man’s wages. Where chloride of lime can- 


proposed works is as follows :— 
_ miles of forcing main, including 
garters ent ging, at 4,600. per mile... £31,500 


Additional engine-power, E¢., SBF »--.----«+--+++-+" 8, 
Legal engineering, and COUtIDgEDCIES «-+.++.-+-- 5,000 
DotaD  cccvesececse £45,000 


On this outlay 9 per cent. per annum is cal- 





not be had, it might be made by treating chalk 











with hydro-chloric 


culated on, in addition to the saving of the 
entire cost of the present pumping into the Lea. 
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Kipp’s Sarety Apparatus .ror Pipes, — The 
object of this arrangement is to prevent the 
bursting of water-pipes by pressure or frost ; the 
pipes are emptied automatically. A description 
and blocks have been forwarded to us, but we 
cannot afford space for them. 


Direct Revenve or Paris.—The annual re- 
port issued by Baron Haussmann, Prefect of the 
Seine, shows that the total direct revenue of the 
city of Paris amounted during the year ending 
30th September last, to 39,238,752 fr., divided 
as follows :—Land-tax, 10,995,702 fr. ; furniture- 
tax, 6,424,989 fr. ; doors and windows, 17,298,587 
fr.; and licences to trade, 17,298,587 fr. 


Uritisation oF CoKE OvEN Gases. — An 
attempt to utilise the gases given off in the 
process of coking has been made at the works 
of Messrs. Carver & Co., of St. Etienne. The 
gases are collected and drawn off through pipes, 
and cooled, when the tar, ammoniacal liquids, 
&c., are condensed. From these condensed 
liquids benzine, naphthaline, sulphate of ammo- 
nia, artificial manures, and a number of dye- 
stuffs are made. The gas remaining after con- 
densation of the liquids, and which is, of course, 


'do with the carcasses ? 





ordinary illuminating gas, can be used in the | 
usnal manner. | 


PottutTion oF Water.—When a well is sup- | 
plied with water which percolates through the | 
earth, and does not flow through any defined 
channel, although the owner of the well is not 
entitled to the water until it actually enters his 
well, the occupier of adjoining property will be 
restrained from using a cesspool therein in such a 
manner as to pollute the water coming through 
his property and supplying the well. 
the holding of the Master of the Rolls, in the 
case of Womersley v. Church, which was a suit 
for an injunction to restrain the use of a cesspool 
upon the defendant’s premises (near Norwich) in 
such a manner as to pollute a well belonging to 
the plaintiff. 


THE PROPOSED EQUALIZATION OF METROPOLI- 
TAN RatEes.—A deputation on this subject from 
the Metropolitan Asylum District Board, has 
had an interview with the Poor-Law Board. | 
After listening to the remarks of the deputation, 
recommendatory of a more equable mode of 
rating throughout the metropolis, and as to an- 
other and temporary question relating to the 
Asylum Board, the Earl of Devon said the im- 
portance of the question of rating could not be 
exaggerated, and it was receiving the closest 
attention of the Poor-Law Board ; but he would 
not express any views hastily, and could only 
assure them that the question would continue to | 
receive the utmost attention of the Board. 


East Lonpox Museum or Science and Ant) 
Sire Biru.—We have received a letter from | 
M. Antonio Brady, one of the promoters of this 
Bill, in which he explains that there was no such 
difficulty as that supposed which led to the | 
throwing out of the Bill, inasmuch as by Royal | 
Charter of 27 Vict., the Department of Science | 
and Art have authority to accept any trust for | 
the furtherance of science and art; and that all 
that the Bill was intended to do was to enable 
the three gentlemen named in it to make over 
the site in question to that department for the 
purposes named. The promoters and the Go- 
vernment, in pressing the Bill forward, had 
hoped to provide labour during winter for many 
working pecple now idle. On the re-assembling 
of Parliament the subject will be again brought 
forward. 


ApvanceD EpvucaTion ror Girts In Paris,— 
An association has been formed to afford an op- 
portunity to the female children of Paris to 
obtain secondary education, the members being 
professors of the universities or of public or 
private schools, including M. Milne Edwards, 
and other members of the institute, to whom are 
added M. Viollet-le-Duc; the architect and in- 
spector-general of historic monuments, and one 
lady, Madame Pape-Charpentier, directress of the 
normal classes of the Salles d’Asile. The 
courses, which occupy three years, will include 
literature, history, geography, domestic economy, 
the elements of jurisprudence, natvral sciences, 
physics, and some branches of mathematics. 
There are to be two terms per annum between 
the lst of December and the end of May. Iv 
the three years the pupils will have gone through 
nearly the whole course of instruction given at 
the Lycées, and may obtain on examination the 
same diploma as is given to the young men who 
have finished their education at a lycée in a 


satisfactory manner. 


This was ‘whence he asks—Why did not the centrifugal | 


| Reynolds, and W. Wilson. 


TRANSATLANTIC Irems.—In St. Paul, Minn., 
410 buildings have been erected during the past 
year, at a cost of 712,860 dollars. Nearly 
500 buildings have been erected at Davenport, 
Iowa, during the’last twelve months. The total 
expenditure in buildings and improvements ie 
estimated at 1,207,950 dollars.——A Yankee 
speculator has bought an island in the Ohio 
river and stocked it with black cats, to raise the 
animals for the sake of their furs. What willhe 
Sell them as American 





rabbits ? 


Sociery or Enoeinerrs.— At the ordinary 
meeting of this society, held on Monday, the 
16th inst.—Mr. W. H. Le Feuvre, president, in 
the chair,—a paper was read by Mr. James 
Gresham, “ On the most Recent Improvements 
in the Injector ;” after which a discussion on the 
paper took place. The president announced the 
names of the president, vice-president, and 
council for the ensuing year. The names of four 
candidates for election as members were an- 
nounced. Council, 1868 :—President, Mr. B. 


Latham; vice-president, Mr. F. W. Bryant. | 


Members of council—Messrs. J. H. Adams, W. 
Adams, D. K. Clark, J. Hendry, C. J. Light, 
W. Macgeorge, W. Naylor, V. Pendred, F. C. 
Mr. A. Williams, 
hon. sec. and treasurer. Mr. P. F. Nursey, 
auditor. Mr. G. W. Harris, secretary. 


ArTESIAN WeLts.—Mr. G. A. Shufeldt, jun., 
by whom the Chicago Artesian Wells were bored, | 
states, in the Scientific American, that the wells | 
are now 711 ft. in depth; they commenced fill. | 
ing with water at a distance of 10 ft. from the 
surface, and continued full all the way down; | 
force throw thie water out? and why was no 
water discharged until the drill had penetrated 
a particular subterranean stream? Before this | 
point was reached there was plenty of water in 
the wells, and we could pump ont an abundant | 
supply ; and this is true of hundreds of other | 
artesian wells scattered throughout the country: | 
they do not discharge the water above the sur- | 
face, but plenty of it can be obtained by pump- | 
ing. He adheres to the opinion that water, in 
flowing wells, comes from a higher source, and 
is not thrown out by the earth’s centrifugal 
force. 


Removal oF House Fixtures By Bvuitpers | 
on LEASEHOLD Lanp.—Neal Saunders, builder, | 
South Norwood ; Joseph Neal, bookkeeper, Mile- | 
end ; and Benjamin Cooper, builder, Addiscombe, 
have been committed for trial, charged with un- 
lawfally and maliciously removingcertain fixtures | 
belonging to houses on land in Birchanger-road, 
Croydon, of which Mr. John Jones, of Enmore | 
Park, South Norwood, is the freeholder. One| 
portion of the land had been let on lease to) 
Saunders, who had erected, or was erecting, | 
twelve houses on it, and on this property money 
had been advanced by Mr. Jones and another | 
gentleman : from these houses a considerable | 
portion of the fixtures had been removed. Neal | 
had six houses in course of erection, and money | 
had been advanced on them: these had been | 
levelled to the ground. Cooper had also some | 
honses on the land, and these had been torn 
down and parts removed. Mr. Jones claimed an 
interest in all the houses not as freeholder only. 
A false report, it wag said, had got abroad that 
Mr. Jones was bankrupt. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON PorCELAIN or Giass.—The 
following curious method of transporting photo- 
graphs on to ceramic surfaces has just been 
patented by M. Grune. The usual negative on 
glass is coated with a fusible glass by the heat 
of a common cupelling furnace, and the image 
is thus protected and positives are got from the 
negative by collodionising the image side of the 
negative i: a dark room with iodised collodion ; 
and after it is developed it appears in reduced 
silver. Before the collodionised surface is quite 
dry, a sharp point of a needle is run all along 
the borders, and the plate is then immersed in 
water containing 5 per cent. of glycerine. The 
film of collodion soon floats on the liquid. The 
film is taken out when wanted, and its silver 
surface changed to gold by chloride of gold, or 
to the appearance of steel by chloride of pla- 
tinum, &c., after which it is dipped into a soln- 
tion of metallic salts, which, by the action of 
fire, will yield certain colours according to the 
operator’s wish. The film is now carefally laid 
on the porcelain or glass to be adorned; and it 
sticks by means of diluted glycerine and a soft 
brush. It is then coated with a vitreous flux, 
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| Woxrninc Survevorsuir.—There were sixty- 


seven for this office. Ultimately 
the Board elected Mr. John Ellis, late town 
surveyor for Harrogate, Yorkshire. 


Desrruction or St, Pavut’s Cuurcu, CLirron, 
BY Firre.—At midnight on Sunday last, St. Paul’s 
Church, in the very centre of Clifton, Bristol, was 
totally destroyed by fire, the only things saved 
being the registry book, the communion plate, and 
the vestry furniture. The incumbent estimates 
the damage at upwards of 5,0001. The fire origi- 
nated from the chamber of the heating appa- 
ratus being overheated. 


PartiaL Desraucrion or a Cuurcu.— The 
coast at Hunstanton, St. Edmunds, has been 
| visited by a very severe gale from the north. 
| The whole of the gable of St. Edmund’s Church 
|has been blown down, leaving about 6 ft. of 
wall standing. The church, which has been 
built about two years, consisted only of the 
chancel, and was intended, as soon as funds 
| would allow, to be completed. 





| Disastrous Expiosion oF Fire-pamp,—An 
explosion of fire-damp has occurred in a coal- 
mine at Blangy (Saéne-et-Loire). Two galleries, 
‘in which some men were at work, behind the 
| spot where the disaster occurred, were obstructed 
| by the débris. Eighty dead bodies had already 
|been got out. The Emperor, on hearing of the 
disaster, forwarded 10,000 fr. to be distributed 
amongst the families of the victims. 


Tue TuHames Empankment.—At the last 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
tenders were opened for making and erecting 
wrought-iron trussed girder bridges for the 
Thames Embankment and steam-boat piers. 
Fourteen tenders were opened, out of which the 
offer of the London Engineering and lron Ship- 
building Company to do the work for a sum of 
2,3591. 26. 4d., was accepted, subject to the 
usual inguiry. 

Mosaic Pavements.--The widow of the late 
Dr. Woollaston has presented to the Art Library 


of South Kensington Museum a valuable series 
of drawings of Greek and Roman mosaics to be 


| found in Spain, France, Pompeii, Prussia, Hali- 


carnassus, Switzerland, Rome and Italy gene- 
rally, Constantine, Carthage, and also in various 
counties of England, which had been executed 
for Dr. Woollaston. We are glad to have been 
personally instrumental in leading to their depo- 
sition at South Kensington. 


Lucirer Matcues.— The following particu- 
lars concerning matches are gleaned from a paper 
lately read to the Société des Ingénieurs Civils, 
by M. Péligot. It has been valculated that the 
number of matches consumed in France is about 
six per head per day ; itis eight in England, and 
nine in Belgium. Taking the French average as 
a basis, the number of matches consumed all 
over Europe inaday is about 2,000 millions, repre- 
senting upwards of 600Ib. of wood. The kinds of 
wood chiefly employed in manufacturing them, 
viz., aspen and poplar, are sold by the cubic 
metre (35 cubic feet). Allowing for waste, this 
quantity doee not weigh more than 50Ujb. ; 80 
that in Europe alone the namber of cubic métres 
of wood thus barnt amounts to 400,000, being 
equivalent to 14 millions of cubic feet English 
measure. To this quantity should be added that 
of the stearine matches commonly called vestas, 
the consumption of which has of late increased 
very considerably. 
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TENDERS 


For house and offices, Ele t-buildings, Newington, 
for Mr. E. H, Rabbits. Mr. Witherden Young, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Nicholls :—- 

Collis & Son 
Tarran 


Hi 


















ecoocoo 
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Mr. J.T. 
0 0 


For Female Training College, Cheltenham. 
Darby, architect :— 
Broom & Son (accepted) ......... £4,474 


For Ventnor Main Sewerage.—Contracts No. 5 and 
Ne. 6.—Mr. John G. Livesay, C.E., engineer. Quantities 





and becomes permanently fixed in the furnace. | 


supplied by Mr. Augustus F. Livesay :— 
Contract No. 6. Contract No. 6. 
Phillips +... £688 9 0 .., £318 5 0 
Wainwright......... 610 0 0 .., 890 0 0 
oses & 500 G O ,,, 370 0 0 
sec dl oisdie okaaeaail Te eS 
rayne (accepted) 478 9 0 ... 
Beavis & Son ..... ’ 470 0 0 ,., 360 0 0 
Ph eekebibbbosee 450 0 0 ... 300 0 0 








